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wx life is languishing and dying in indifference or in sin, it avails not to resort to authority or criticism; w2 
must betake ourselves to repentance and prayer. _The gate is narrow which opens upon the way of life; if after 
passing through it we wander from that way, we can return to it only by entering again through the same door, for 
there is no other. 
As for the future of the Christian religion, why should we fear for it if it is a work of God ? “Does it seem to you 
more fragile because it is a life rather than a belief ? Please observe this: If the individual organism is above all 
things precarious, subject to accidents, to maladies and death, on the other hand there ts nothing in the world more 
persistent, more durable, more fruitful, than the power of life. Physiologists tell us that death itself ts only one of its 
forms and functions. The smallest germ suffices to carry life where it never was before, and to rekindle it when it seemed 
extinct. We may cease to be its organs, but it will never be without organs, there will always be those. to propagate it, 
for its all-powerful force is incessantly creating them. It is the fruit of the Spirit. ‘But the Spirit never ceases its 
activity. It has been‘at work since the world began, it will continue to work until its end. External authorities have 
more than once changed in the history of Christianity ; the Spirit abides. From generation to generation He has made it 
new. If Jesus were with us now, He would say, with that voice of His that always brings assurance to timid hearts : 
‘* Ob, men of little faith, all that bas grown old and vanished with the religion of authority is empty wine-skins and 
worn-out forms. Suffer the religion of the Spirit to appear !” . 


— From “ Religious of Authority,” by AvueusTe SABATIER. 
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Sowing and Reaping 


What we sow 
Will surely grow, 
Though the harvest may be slow ! 
It may be 
We shall ses 
Fruitage in eternity 
From some deed 
Dropped, like seed, 
For a soul that was in need. 


Let us strive, 
While we live 
Worthy things to do and give ; 
Striving still 
With good will 
Empty granaries to fill. 
For what we sow 
Will surely grow, 
Though the harvest may be slow ! 


— Josephine Pollard. 





Generous Appreciation 


HAPLAIN T. H. HAGERTY, ot St. 
Louis, writes under date of Aug. 30: 
**T desire to thank you, Mr. Editor, for 
your very appreciative and tull article on 
the G. A. R. in your issue of Aug. 24. Some 
do not have much to say commendatory of 
the organization, and pass it by as of but 
little account. My observation, which has 
not been very limited, shows that there is 
not another body ot men outside of church 
organizations, in which there is such a 
large moral and religious element as in the 
G. A. R. During my late visit to your 
goodly city, it was my great privilege to be 
in two wf your churches op the Sabbath, 
both morning and evening, and I was glad 
to see that a good proportion of the men 
were “ blue coats.’’ Of course many men 
of the regular congregations were away on 
their vacations, but our men did not forget 
to go to church when they were off to the 
national encampment! Would that our 
people would always encourage the “ old 
boys”’ in their attendance upon God's 
service, at home or abroad! I was glad to 
see that our churches in Boston did give 
special invitation to the G. A. R.’s to at- 
tend service. I thank them for this. Our 
people were especially kind and fraternal 
to me, an entire stranger, in their midst. 
Pastors placed me in two of their pulpits, 
and as Ispeke to their people I felt I was 
not speaking to men of “ itching ears,’’ but 
to men and women of warm Christian 
hearts and sympathies. When I came out 
of the pulpit 1 was greeted by scores of 
warm handshakes, which meant very 
much to a stranger.’’ 





Methodist 
From the Independent, 


N England there are five Methodist de- 
nominations considering the question 

oft church union. These are the Wesleyans, 
the New Connexion, the Methodist Free 
Churches, the Bible Christians, and the 
Primitive Methodists. Three of these 
smaller bodies are now actively engaged 
in negotiations. The large mother church, 
the Wesleyan, finds what is going on, and 
has, at its late Conference, made overtures. 
The Primitive Methodists are considering 
what position they can take in the union, 
and itia quite within the bounds of hope 
that in a few years successful negotiations 
may bring the five all together. The main 
trouble that the negotiations are likely to 
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meet is in what is called connectionalism, 
under the machinery of the Pastoral Con- 
ference, which, with the Wesleyans, who 
have no bishops, takes the place of the 
episcopal power in this country to assign 
pastors, and has only ministerial mem- 
bers. The minor denominations, some of 
them, demand liberty and fear clerical 
domination. It would be a pity to have 
union break down on such a ground. One 
would think that there ought to be some 
way in which union might be arranged 
that would allow either assignment or 
liberty, as the churches might desire. We 
observe in this country that while the 
denominations that do not have this con- 
nectionai rule are unwilling to be put un- 
der the authority of bishops or pastoral 
committees, they are yet leaning toward 
some plan which will make it easier to find 
pastors. Uniformity is not desirable ; it 
means despotism and stagnation. Union 
is not good it it means uniformity; it 
should mean larger freedom for all. 





Too Much Church 
From the Westminster. 


\ \ 7 E know a New Jersey hamlet of two 

hundred souls. It has three Prot- 
estant churches already, with a tourth in 
prospect. Two or three Baptist families 
have been discovered by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and urged to effect a church 
organization. This would probably cost 
the Society nearly one thousand dollars a 
year. When one remembers that the main 
difference consists in water, the price seems 
exorbitant. 





New Experience 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON appears 
to have an almost inexhaustible 
fund of good stories. One of his tales is of 
an old cvlored man who contracted to 
build a cottage,and after the work was 
finished found that he bad cleared exactly 
ten cents on the job. When the man was 
asked if he were not greatly disappointed 
over the outcome, he replied: ‘‘ No, sah, 
not the Jeast bit; it’s wuth ten cents to boss 
dese yere white men!” There appears to 
be a moral hidden away somewhere in this 
story, in the line of an implicit under- 
standing that the colored men are making 
such mechanical strides in the South, prof- 
iting from the instructions given at indus- 
trial schools such as Tuskegee, as to be in 
a position quite trequently to employ, and 
as a consequence to * boss,” less enterpris- 
ing, or rather shiftless, white men. 





The 


REACHING is the greatest business 
in the world. There is no other kind 
ot work which makes so large a dratt on 
the human faculties, and none which has 
in it so much of uplift and inspiration. We 
never hear a real sermon — one, that is, 
which is treighted with a body of good 
thought and saturated with true emotion 
— but that we teel as if the opportunities of 
the pulpit are practically without limit. 
The notion that preaching has had its day, 
and is henceforth to give place to other 
means of instruction and edification, 1s as 
baseless as the fabric of a vision. Preaching 
has not had its day. On the contrary, it is 
as potent a force now as at any time in the 
history of the world. Butifit is to grip the 
public conscience, it must be of a genuine 
sort — not mere idle gabble about current 
issues, nor dull dissertations on outworn 
theological themes — but the vigorous and 
hearttelt proclamation of those eterial 
truths which are the essence of all true re- 
ligion. — Nashville Christian Advocate. 


Greatest Business 
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St. Louis Exposition a Magnificent Sight 


St. Louis a Delightful City 
Reasonable Hotel Rates 


During 1904 St. Louis stands foremost among 
the cities of the world. The gigantic Exposition 
which everybody is talking and reading about 
has popularized the Missouri city ; and where 
formerly ordinary commendation in regard to 
St. Louis was heard, now unstinted praise is 
poured forth concerning the beauty and hospi- 
tality of the city itself. Ideally laid out, St. 
Louis has every advantage as an exposition 
city,and now that the hottest month at St. 
Louis has passed, the Fair will be better pat- 
ronized than ever. 

It is not true that extortionate prices prevail 
at St. Louis. In fact, the hotel prices are as 
moderate as one would expect them Hotel 
prices are as advertised, and nice, clein, com. 
fortable rooms in private houses can be pro- 
cured very reasonably. The city of St. Louis 
has done well in strictly enforcing the law 
against all persons who unjustly impose upon 
strangers in money matters, and it has hada 
wise and salutary effect. 

As to the Exposition itself — well, the general 
opinion is, the “ grandest, most magnificent 
display ever produced.” The wonderful “ Pike,’* 
with its huadreds of interesting entertainments 
and features ; the magnificent art display ; the 
beautiful Piateau of States, where the different 
States have representation; the large list of 
foreign exhibits; and illumination at night 
which far surpasses anything of the kind here- 
tofore attempted, are afew of the noteworthy 
features. In orderto get a detailed idea of the 
St. Louis Exposition, send to the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their beautiful illustrated booklet. 
It will be mailed free upon receipt of sddress. 
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Cost of Strong Drink 


HE cost of strong drink is in one 
sense incalculable, since the devas- 
tations wbich it causes are chiefly along 
the line of ruination of character and of 
the blasting of the spiritual destinies of 
the drunkard ; but even on the material 
side drink is enormously costly. There is 
good reason to believe that the statement 
that the drink bill of the United States 
amounts to $1,500,000,000 annually, 1s not 
extravagant. The American Grocer, 
basing its figures on official government 
reports, concludes that one-fourth of all 
the people of the United States drink 
alcoholic beverages, and that the total 
drink bill for 1903 was $1,451,633 379 — 
representing an annual expenditure for 
each drinker of $62.16. The consump- 
tion of liquor per capita appears to be 
now about twice what it was twenty- 
three years ugo. In 1880 it was 10.50 
gallons, and today it is 1998 gallons. 
The great bulk of these beverages consists 
of beer, which last year was consumed to 
the enormous amount of 1,499,870 952 
gallons, at a total expense of $727,042,245. 
The consumption of distilled liquors in 
1903 amounted to 120,000,000 gullons — 
an increase of one-tenth gallon per cap- 
ita, the largest increase in any single year 
in the history of the couutry. The gov- 
ernment tax on imported liquor alone 
amounted to $128,000,000. These figures 
tell their own tale of actual and potential 
sorrow and shame, and call for their own 
cure by the teaching and practice of a 
gospel temperance. 





Enemies to Plant Life 


REPORT issued by the U. 8. De- 

partment of Agriculture on ‘ Plant 
Diseases in 1903,’’ describes in detuil the 
destruction wrought on crops by count- 
less plant enemies throughout the coun- 
try. Anthracnose has been generally 
prevalent from North Carolina to Georgia, 
and locally injurious, especially to Sea 
Island cotton in south Georgia. Wilt cou- 
tinues to spread slowly, and is widely 
prevalent in south Georgia and south- 
eastern Alabama, in connection with root 
knot. Rust occurred as usual on the 
poorer soils. The potato blight and rot 


caused widespread destruction, the dam- 
age being estimated at ten million dollars 
for the season in New York State alone. 
Walnut bacteriosis caused heavy losses in 
California. The cherry shothole fungus 
was injurious in New York, Penney)l- 
vania, Iowa and Nebraska. Crown gall 
is becoming more serious every year as a 
nursery pest throughout the country. 
The black rot of grape caused a loas of 
40 per cent. in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. The Department is obtaining 
promising results, however, in its efforts 
to discover a resistant vine. Strawberry 
leaf blight is less prevalent. Die back 
among the c'trous fruit diseases of Florida 
has been less destructive than it was pre- 
vious to 1903. Corn smut, corn leaf 
blight, alfalfa rust, rice blast, asparagus 
rust, watermelon wilt, cantaloupe leaf 
blight, tomato bacterial wilt, fusarium 
wilt, cucumber downy mildew, bitter 
root of apples, apple scab, »pple canker, 
black heart, pear blight, twig blight, 
sooty mold, brown rot, and peach leaf 
curl, have all slain their tens of thou- 
sands in various parts of the country. 
The year 1903 showed smaller losses from 
insects — of which the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil is chief — than in many previ- 
ous years. The list of industrious insects 
that were destructively at work during 
1903 uumbers about thirty varieties. 





Body and Brain 


HE progress of investigation in the 
field of psycho: physics, according 

to Woods Hutchison, who writes in a re- 
cent number of the Contemporary Review 
on * Play’as an Education,’”’ continues 
more and more decidedly to indicate that 
the organization of the brain is bound up 
80 closely with muscular activities that no 
educational scheme can be rightly based 
on a plan which does not take full cogni- 
zance of this fact. In the hydra the 
nervous organization consists simply of 
fibres which assist in securing food — 
there is no brain. In the star-fish the 
brain, if such it can be called, is only a 
double ring of nerves about the mouth. 
Asan ascent is made in the scale of ani- 
mal life similar rings are found about the 
nose and eye, the locus of these rings de- 
termining the capital of the body-state, 
and all the rest of the territory included 
in the area of the animal hastens to get a 
representation there. If such be the 
genesis of the brain, it may be inferred 
that the more complex and delicate the 
muscular life, the more complex and 
delicute will be the structure of the brain 
and the greater its intellectual power. 
This conclusion is supported by a study of 
the play of animals. The simplest or- 
ganisms have no period of play. The 
frog has ro play-time, and birds have 
little. In this respect dogs and cats are 


their superiors, in a degree commeneurate 
with their superior intelligence. While 
the child plays he is organizing his 
brain. It is growing, and he is gaining 
the power which in after years will en- 
able him successfully to cope with situa- 
tions demanding a well-trained mind. 
Mr. Hutchison argues from these facts in 
favor of shorter hours of study and the 
opening of public school playgrounds 
everywhere. He holds that the latter 
should be under school supervision, and 
should be recognized as an integral factor 
in education, and not merely tolerated as 
@ necessary evil or regarded as a side 
issue. Athletics, also, he thinks should 
be cordially recognized as an essential 
part and force in the curriculum. 





Tide-Predicting Machine 


NE of the most wonderful mechan- 
isms in existence is the machine 
that predicts tides, which is in use in the 
coast and geodetic survey in Washington, 
where it turns out the predictions embod- 
ied every year in the thick volume called 
the ‘‘ Tide Tables.’”’ At least a dozen ele- 
ments are necessarily known before a tide 
can be predicted for any station with any 
degree of accuracy. The machine referred 
to is provided with nineteen dials, taking 
account of nineteen factors of a tide, and 
these ure set by means of pointers before 
the machine is operated. When once 
these dials are set for any station a clerk 
can turn a small handle to the left of the 
machine and read off from a dial the 
times of occyrrence of high and low tides 
for an indefinite period ahead, and the 
depth and height of such tides for 
that particular station. This perform- 
ance is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that every factor has an in- 
fluence on every other factor, A change 
in the eccentricity of any one wheel will 
affect the movement of all the rest of 
them. This machine actually does the 
work of forty computers. It was the 
invention of Prof. William Ferrell. 





Growth of the University System 


HE growth of the college and uni- 
versity system of the United States 

is exhibited in a striking manner by the 
report of the Federal Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for 1903, which shows that in that 
year there were 638 institutions classed as 
colleges, universities, and technological 
schools, of which 131 admitted women 
only, 134 admitted men only to the under- 
graduate department, and 330 admitted 
both men and women. The total number 
of students resident at these institutions 
in 1902 was reported as 107,391. Compar- 
ing 1902 with 1890, the total number o 
men had increased from 44,926 to 78,133, 
and the number of women from 10,761 to 
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29,258. Of the entire number 49,982 were 
in classical courses, and 14,287 in other 
courses for general culture, 7,393 in gen- 
eral science courses, and 3,472 in agri- 
culture. The tvtal value of property 
possessed by these institutions amounts 
to $417,205,234. Seven institutions have 
endowments of more than $5,000,000 
each, and eight have from $2,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 in endowments. The total 
amount of benefactions reported by the 
several institutions for higher education 
as having been received during the year 
was $17,039,967. In 1902 there were 282 
public and private normal schools report- 
ing to the Federal Bureau. There were 
65,068 students in these institutions, and 
besides these 29 065 normal students were 
enrolled in universities, colleges and high 
schools. 





Subway Instruction Car 


HE Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, which will run trains in 
the New York Subway, now practically 
completed, is using an improved instruc- 
tion car, where the prospective motorman 
may be taught the construction and 
handling of the apparatus which he is to 
operate. This school car is similar to the 
regular service cars to be run in the Sub- 
way, with the Sprague General Electric 
multiple unit system of control. For 
demonstration purposes the apparatus in 
the instruction car, including master and 
air-brake controllers, contactors, reverser, 
pump-governor, switch-board, and the 
like, is uncovered wherever possible. In 
addition to the regular equipment the 
car contains a complete air-brake outfit 
for a six-car train, operated from the 
brake controller, which is used to make 
the men familiar in all details with this 
complicated mechanism. It contains, 
moreover, a defective triple valve, the 
presence of which the men must detect 
after a certain amount of teaching. Por- 
tions of the metal of certain of the pieces 
of apparatus are cut away to permit the 
instructor to explain their operation fully. 
To supplement all this a eeries of colored 
drawings shows the details and operating 
positions of every important piece of 
apparatus. A section of contact rail with 
the rail shoe is used to teach the men 
what to do in case of trouble there. An 
automatic car coupler and drawbar ia in- 
stalled for a similar purpose. A complete 
set of controller and air-brake couplings 
is employed to demonstrate their use m 
operation or in an emergency. 





Glass Models of Microscopic Forms 


Micceteetaie experience considerable 
difficulty in placing before the gen- 
eral public, in the museums, accurate and 
at the same time comprehensible repre- 
sentations of minute protoplasmic forms 
of animal life that exist in the sea and in 
the waters of the land. Drawings of such 
animalcules are unsatisfactory. To givea 
correct representation of these curious 
living forms models which portray the 
intricate structure of the animalcules are 
necessary. Such models must be made 
of some material capable of being worked 
into any desired shape, and that may be 
colored any desired tint. As many of the 
animalcules, especially marine forms, are 
transparent or translucent, the material 
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of which the models are to be made must 
possess these properties. The best avail- 
able substance for this purpose is glass, but 
up toashort time ago this sort of work 
had not been accomplished in this coun- 
try, though it had been executed success- 
fully in Europe. At the present time a 
considerable number of these beautiful 
representations of protoplasmic life are to 
be found at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. When one of these 
models is to be made, the animalcule is 
first mucroscopically examined, maguified 
from 10 to 700 or 800 diameters, and then 
carefully studied, sketched, or modeled in 
clay. The model is next painstakingly 
built up, piece by piece, the branches, 
tendrils or filaments being added one by 
one by means of the blowpipe, each mem- 
ber receiving its proper shape and forma- 
tion by means of the most delicate manip- 
ulation of the blowpipe and other instru- 
ments of the glass-worker’s art. Many of 
these models are of the class of Protozoa, 
too small to be seen with the naked eye, 
composed of but a single ceil, and others 
represent bryozoans and groups of hydroid 
polyps. 





Locomotive Testing Plant 


REMARKABLE testing plant, or 

‘* locomotive laboratory,’’ in charge 
of an international committee of railway 
engineers, 1s now in operation at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, which is de- 
signed to supply very important data to 
the literature of scientific railway engin- 
eering. The science, however, is in this 
case of the empirical rather than the 
a priori kind, since accurate and exhaust- 
ive practical tests are being made 
of locomotives which have been in 
service a year on some railroad, and 
whose drivers are made to revolve under 
their own steam on the expensive and 
complicated apparatus provided at the 
Fair. The plant consists of supporting 
wheels on which are carried the drivers of 
the locomotives to be tested, with friction 
brakes on the shafts, and a registering 
dynamometer of 80,000 pounds capacity 
to which the drawbar of the locomotive is 
attached, together with all the necessary 
accessory apparatus for operating the 
plant and obtaining the desired data. 
The tests are made at the same rate of 
speed and ‘‘ cut off.’? Twelve engines in 
all are being tested, and the test in each 
instance covers about three weeks. The 
engine goes on the testing plant without 
the teuder. It is expected that as a result 
of the tests locomotive builders will be 
able to determime with accuracy the effect 
of variations in the different designs and 
types of engines. 


Ex-Sultan Murad V. Dead 


OS es V., once Sultan of Turkey, 

died, Aug. 29. He was the son of 
Abd-ul-Medjid, a former Sultan, and is 
said to have been the rightful heir to the 
throne of Turkey. He was the 33d sover- 
eign of the House of Osman. Murad V. 
was born in 1840, and ascended the throne 
after the murder, in May, 1876, of Sultan 
Abd-ul-Aziz, who, as the French say, was 
‘* suicided.”” In July of that year Murad 
was placed under the regency of his 
brother, the present Sultan, Abd-ul- 
Hamid, and on August 31 he was de- 
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throned on the ground that he was insane, 
The Young Turkish party has persistently 
claimed that Murad was sane, and that 
he was kept in comfortable confinement — 
in a smal! palace on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus — only to prevent his recovering 
possession of the throne. One of the 
greatest terrors of the present Sultan for 
twenty-eight years has been the haunting 
fear that Murad might gain his lib- 
erty and be declared by the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam to have recovered his reason, in 
which ease Abd-ul-Hamid’s tenure of the 
throne would, according to Mohammed- 
an usage, have been brought to a sud- 
den end. It is said that before Murad 
was deposed he had actually declared in 
favor of female suffrage —a point of view 
which by the typical Moslem would be 
regarded as sufficient evidence of insanity 
of a high degree— and of establishing a 
thoroughly constitutional form of govern- 
ment in Turkey. He surrendered to the 
national treasury two-thirds of his civil 
list, and cut down the palace expenses at 
least fifty per cent. — another evidence of 
insanity from the standpoint of the in- 
triguing Pashas. Murad had even dared 
to suggest a reform of the Moslem reli- 
gion. It is possible, however, that he 
was a good deal more sane than his 
brother, Abd-ul- Hamid. 





Welsh Coercion Bill 


HE House of Commons was recently 
the scene of a very earnest though 
dignified protest by the Welsh members 
of Parliament, joined by many of the 
other members of the Opposition, against 
the Welsh Coercion bill, which regulates 
education in Wales in the interest of the 
bishops and clergy. When Mr. Balfour 
moved the closure on a certain portion of 
the bill — a motion which swept away 
four pages of amendments advocated by 
the Welsh members, including a very im- 
portant amendment dealing with the 
ventilation and sanitary arrangements of 
the schools — the Welsh refused to go out 
into the lobby, and continued their point- 
ed protests for a long time, much to the © 
embarrassment and confusion of the 
chairman of committees, Mr. J. W. Low- 
ther. Mr. Lowther was taunted with his 
high-handed treatment of the Opposition 
(which had been allowed no opportunity 
for debate), one of the members hurling 
at him the excited exclamation : ‘‘ That’s 
the sort of government you like — no back 
answers !’’ The whole Opposition finally 
washed its hands of the bill, which was 
run through to its third reading, in a pure- 
ly formal way, aday or two afterwards, 
As the brewers insisted on the Licensing 
bill, so the bishops have insisted on the 
passing of the Coercion bill. The result 
of the bill ia Wales, however, will be to 
aggravate the hostility of the whole prin- 
cipality to the Church of England schools, 
and to intensify and harden the growing 
determination of the people that clerical 
managers shall not be allowed to benefit 
by the Act of 1902. The incident in the 
Commons has accentuated the fact that 
there is a Welsh party in Parliament, 
although it has not hitherto been so well 
organized or so amenable to discipline as 
the Irish party. It has its recognized 
chairman, Sir Alfred Thomas, who is a 
Baptist, and its official whips, Mr. Bryn- 
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mor Jonea; Who is a Congregationalist, 
and Mr. Herbert Roberts, who is a Cal- 
viniatic Methodist. The extreme step 
taken by the Welsh members in refusing 
to go out into the lobby when the closure 
was applied on the Coercion bill, hae been 
very generally approved both in Wales 
and in Nonconformist circles in England. 





Discoveries at Ancient Olbia 


OME highly interesting archzeological 
discoveries have recently been made 
on the site of the ancient Greek city of 
Olbia, situated on the southern bank 
of the Boug, about midway between 
Otechakoff and Nicolaieff, and not far 
distant from the estuary of the Dnieper. 
This ancient city was a colony of Miletus 
655 B. C., and was a great centre for 
Greek trade with the interior. Olbia was 
destroyed by the Getze about 70 B. C., but 
about 100 A. D. it became again a fiour- 
ishing city. The excavations that are now 
in progress upon the site of Olbia are 
being carried out by M. Formakovski 
under the auspices of the Russian Arche- 
ological Society. Extensive portions of 
the walls and foundations of the original 
city have been unearthed. The masonry 
is identical with that of the ruins of 
ancient cities excavated in various parts 
of Greece. Before these foundations, 
which are thought to date from the 
seventh century B. C., were reached, two 
different strata of walls and basements 
bearing descriptions of the first and fourth 
centuries B. C. were encountered. The 
stone blocks composing the ruins of 
houses, temples, etc., in the upper strata 
are of remarkably exact area and of square 
proportions, and are excellently dressed. 
‘The more solid constructive work, however, 
is found in the remains of the original 
city. A large collection of valuable an- 
tiques in gold, marble and ancient pottery 
has also been unearthed. 





Physical Effects of Big-Gun Firing 


T is generally assumed that the men in 
front of the gun are the only indi- 
viduals endangered when cannon are 
fired, or that at the most only a few of 
the immediate gun-crews behind the piece 
are liable to injury from explosions, igni- 
tion of gases, and the like. Asa matter 
of fact, all gunners or others in the vicin- 
ity of the big guns which modern military 
or naval ingenuity has produced are in 
danger of more or less serious pbysical 
injury when the guns are fired. A British 
fleet-surgeon, in a recent number of the 
British Medical Journal, calls attention 
to the nausea, vertigo, violent shock, and 
‘‘gun deafness,’”’ which are incidental to 
modern big-gun firlng at sea, and to the 
manner in which these-diseases arise. At 
sea the men in the casemates and those 
on the upper deck battery are subjected 
to distinct concussions of the skull, spinal 
column, and the larger joints, giving rise 
to headaches, tongue-bites, and general 
shock. The explosion at the muzzle of 
the gun, commonly known as_ the 
‘‘ blast,’ is the form of concussion which 
has the farthest-reaching effect upon 
those who come within its radius of dis- 
turbance, although a shock is also trans- 
mitted from the breech of the gun to the 
gunners near by. In addition to the vio- 
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lent shaking a feeling of great depression 
in the pit of the stomach is experienced, 
followed by a tendency to be sick. In 
some cases cotton wool is torn out of both 
ears. Ships’ guns are generally fired at 
low levels where the air density is great- 
est, and the intensity of air vibration is 
relatively increased accordingly. As con- 
cussions and air vibrations are known 
to be more viclent over water and flat 
surfaces than on rough and broken areas, 
it appears to be proved that the “ blast ”’ 
in naval guns is greater than it would be 
in asimilar gun on shore. But the actual 
sbock which is transmitted to the gun 
and its mounting at the moment of firing 
is not so great afloat as it would be on 
shore because of the resiliency which the 
water lends to the platform from which 
the gun is fired. 


Co-operative Societies in India 


HE need of capital for the agricul- 
tural population of India has led to 
the passage of an act for the creation of 
co-operative credit societies. The act pro- 
vides for two classes of societies, urban 
and rural, the former composed mainly of 
non-agriculturists, and the latier mainly 
of agriculturists. The essential principle 
of both societies is a system of member- 
ship, co-operative credits, and mutual 
helps. No person can be admitted asa 
member who has not contributed to the 
funds of the society in the shape of sub- 
scription or shares, and no one can bor- 
row from the society unless he becomes a 
member. The capital of the society con- 
sists of the share security or subscription 
psid by each member, of deposits made 
by members and outsiders, and of sums 
which the society may be able to raise on 
the security of the combined credit of all 
the members. In the earlier stages of the 
rural societies some limited assistance 
will also be given by the Government. 
No restrictions are placed on the pur- 
poses for which the loans may be given, 
or as to the nature of the security to be 
accepted from the borrowers. The liabil- 
ity of the members of the urban societies 
will be limited, while that of rural socie- 
ties will generally be unlimited. 





Bombardment of Port Arthur 


OMBARDMENT of Port Arthur 
steadily continues, but the damage 
caused to the Russians, who seek shelter 
in the bomb-proofs, does not appear to be 
very great. The tremendous battle of 
Liao-Yang has diverted a portion of the 
besieging force northward, and mean- 
while there bas been a lull in the assaults 
on Port Arthur. Since Aug. 27, when a 
general attack on the fortress by forces 
numbering 45,000, under General Nogi, 
was made, comparative inactivity has pre- 
vailed in that neighborhood. The besieg- 
ing army is now being heavily reinforced 
from Japan. The plan of a direct infan- 
try assault has been changed for the 
slower method of artillery fire, and 400 
guns are now being mounted on the Jap- 
anese positions for the work of bombard- 
ment. A more stringent blockade has 
been instituted by the Japanese warships 
against the blockade-runners. The Japa- 
nese losses outside of Port Arthur alone 
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are now estimated at 25,000 men killed or 
wounded. 





Biggest Battle of History 


HE biggest and bloodiest battle of 
history, or at any rate the longest 

and most sanguinary conflict of modern 
times, was fought last week in and 
around Liao-Yang. The gigantic strug- 
gle, in which half a million men under 
Generals Kuropatkin and Kuroki were 
engaged, covered ten days. The |battle 
began with an advance of the Japanese 
on Aug. 24, the day of the christen- 
ing of the Czarevitch, and concluded, 
Sept. 3, with the hasty if not disorderly 
retreat of General Kuropatkin in the di- 
rection of Mukden. Russian hopes were 
temporarliy raised by an advance on the 
Japanese positions made by General 
Kuropatkin last Friday —an attack on 
the Russian right being repulsed on the 
same day — but the Russian General had 
bardly begun the offensive when he was 
obliged by the overwhelming force of a 
Japanese flanking movement to give up 
all idea of continuing his advance, and to 
retire across the river Taitse. The river 
was swollen, and the Russians lost heavi- 
ly in crossing it. The flag of Japan now 
flies over Liao-Yang. Field Marshal 
Oyama, who led his victorious army into 
Port Arthur during the China-Japanese 
war of 1894-1895, has, by dint of 
incessant fighting covering ten days, 
during which time his men were spared 
neither hardships nor losses, and dur- 
ing which, too, his artillery fire, tre- 
mendous in volume, was delivered with 
the nicest scientific accuracy, pressed Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin irresistibly northward. 
One of Kuropatkin’s chief aids, General 
Stakelberg, with his command number- 
ing 25,000 men, narrowly escaped being 
cut off to the westward of Liao-Yang. 
It appears that General Kuropatkin is 
still in command of the railway to Muk- 
den, which is now being used chiefly for 
the transportation of the wounded, and 
has saved the larger part of the rolling 
stock. The. Russians before evacuating 
Liao-Yang destroyed the stores at that 
point, employing dynamite for that pur- 
pose. The Russians are concentrating at 
or near Yentai, which is ten miles north- 
east of Liao-Yang. General Kuropatkin 
himself has arrived at Tiehling, which is 
but eighteen miles south of Mukden. 
The Japanese, utterly exhausted, have 
for the time being ceased to attack vigor- 
ously, although they keep up an annoy- 
ing fire on the Russiaus from among the 
millet fields — General Orloff’s command 
being thrown into great confusion by one 
of these attacks, one regiment alone 
losing 1,500 men. A feeling of deep 
gloom pervades Russia. While an effort 
is made to believe that General Kuropat- 
kin’s policy has been one of masterly 
withdrawal, thus luring the Japanese on 
to positions farther and farther from their 
natural base of supplies, the celerity 
with which thi: withdrawal has been 
conducted — with the pressing assistance 
of the Japanese — tends to confirm the 
Russians in a depressing pessimism. It 
is probable that the next determined 


stand of the Russians will be not made at 
Yentai, but at Mukden, a strongly de- 
fended city which the Japanese will not 
find it easy to capture. 
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A PRAYER 


OMETIMES — when brain is weary, 
heart is sick, or the spirit is over- 
whelmed with its own or others’ sorrow 
— there slips into the unwritten liturgy of 
life, the spontaneous litany of the soul, a 
prayer like this: O God, we thank Thee 
for religion! We praise Thee for Thy 
goodness to us who have pained Thy 
heart with sin, for Thine unwearied up- 
holding of our failing strength, for the 
comforts of Thy love sustaining us amid 
the persecutions of the hateful, and for 
the timeliness and tenderness of the mes- 
sages which Thou dost whisper to our 
souls! We glorify Thee, O God, for the 
majesty of Thy being, which is most 
mejestic because mixed with mercy, and 
for the patience of Thy fatherly forbear- 
ance with our oft infatuations and infirm- 
ities. We are glad that our littleness is 
compassed by Thy greatness, and that it 
is never far from us to God, nor hard to 
find Thee who art ever finding us. We 
pray for daily bread, the symbol of the 
bread which is eternal, and we crave most 
of all that sustenance which is spiritual to 
save us from that worst of hungers, the 
unanswered yearning of a faithless soul. 
We do not fear that because we must have 
all of Thee, alway, others will have Thee 
less — to whom vouchsafe the knowledge 
of Thy truth, and the hope of life everlast- 
ing ! Our orisons, O Lord, are but ‘ bro- 
ken lights ’’ of Thee. We pray, as we see, 
but in part ; but grant, we beseech Thee, 
for Jesus Christ's sake, our little litany, 
which simply we call — a prayer! 





THE RED SECTOR 


T is a well-known fact that the light- 
houses maintained at great cost by 
the United States Government ditfer 
much in size, importance, style of lan- 
terns, and general equipment, Each light 
is specifivally adapted to the purpose for 
which it is placed in position. The study 
of the different styles and uses of the 
lights is a very interesting pursuit for 
those who are at all interested In nautical 
affairs. 

There is a light at ‘‘ West Chop,’ for 
example, at the entrance to the important 
harbor of Vineyard Haven, Massachu- 
setts, which is one of the stationary class 
of lights. It does not ‘flash ” or re- 
volve, but yet has one peculiarity which 
distinguishes it clearly from other lights 
along that part of the coast. This West 
Chop Light exhibits through most of the 
circle of illumination a clear white ray, 
but there is one sector that is red. This 
sector is so placed that it not only marks 
off that light from its neighbor at East 
Chop, but also serves a useful purpose in 
another way. Vessels driving down the 
Sound past Cape Poge Light must make 
West Chop Light before they pass on 
their westward course. So long now as 
they see a white light on West Chop, they 
know that all is right. But should some 
careless or uninformed craft swing out of 
the channel until the red sector comes in 
view, it would Fnow that it was in a dan- 
gerous position, and must alter its course 
at once until the white rays appear again. 
In other words, the red sector, by its bor- 
dering band of illumination, marks off 
the shoal water within which ships must 
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not sail. The sea-captain who keeps to 
his proper course will never see the red 
sector; but should he by some mistake 
or neglect miss his way or adrift 
from his course a bit, the lurid signal 
of warning will at once flash into 
view. 

Tn life at large there is great need of 
spiritual signals to the passing mariners 
—signals welcoming to port or warning 
off from danger-points. God has merciful- 
ly provided through the instrumentality 
of the home, the church, the Sunday- 
school, and other helpful influences, the 
beacon-lights of moral instruction. While 
a voyaging soul looks for and follows such 
guiding white lights of holy suggestion, 
all goes well. But many grow careless 
and indifferent, disregarding the ordinary 
means of grace and the standing moni- 
tions of conscience. [t is in such cases 
that the red sector of special warning is 
required, in order that all wanderers from 
the chanuels of good conduct may be 
sharply reminded tbat they have crossed 
over into the danger zone where rocks or 
shallows abound and whence a stray ship, 
once stranded, may not readily be re- 
moved. 

In the Word of God the red sector of 
cautionary admouition covers within its 
ranges a wide territory of moral action 
comprising many particular shoals of 
temptation and rocky reefs of sinful in- 
dulgence. So long as the voyager over 
life’s high-seas keeps in the path of the 
clear shining white light of Divine favor, 
he may not realize in his own personal 
experience the full force of these biblical 
denunciations of sin; but to the con- 
science-stricken vvluptuary or sated 
worldling they will reveal their stern 
message with a startling vividness. 
Many a since saved sinner, like a Bunyan 
or a Newton, once trembled at the revela- 
tion of the red sector. Today the red sector 
continues its warning gleam. It covers 
the saloon, the den of vice, the gambling 
hall, the skeptic’s haunt, and a large va- 
riety of ‘‘doubtful’’ amusements and 
admittedly harmful habits. Any one who 
is at all thoughtful and conscientious can 
make these applications for himself. The 
wise mariner will give all red-sector 
ranges a wide berth. No good sailor 
steers on any ‘‘doubtful’’ courses, nor 
tries to see how near he can come to see- 
ing the red ray without quite drifting into 
shoal water. There is plenty of deep 
water in life, and the wise sailor would 
rather temporarily come to anchor there, 
if necessary, than to make a seeming 
progress over shoals on any one of which 
he may shortly stick fast and come to 
grief. It is best to be on the safe side of 
every guiding line afloat or ashore. 
Many a young man has ruined himself 
for life because he wanted to succeed at 
too fasta rate. No time is saved by tak- 
ing a wrong course, from which a return 
may be difficult, if indeed possible at all. 
Make haste slowly and surely. Sail in 
the line of the white lights. Avoid the 
red zone of moral danger. When you are 
not sure of your course, anchor, and wait 
and pray. Dothe right thing, even if it 
takes you a week or a month to. find out 
what the right thing is. Only so will 
you escape shipwreck on the treacherous 
shoals which corrugate the ocean-bed ; 
only so will you by the fair winds of 
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divine grace be brought finally to the 
desired haven. 





OUR SCHOOLS 


RULY there be schools many and 
teachers many — the rough school 
of affliction, the more perilous school of 
prosperity, the school of life in general 
with its varied experiences, its stern in- 
structors, its momentous lessons — and 
much might be said on this prolific theme. 
But just now our thought turns to the vast 
host of youth who are coming back to 
the schools — public, private, parochial, 
special, technical, commercial, normal, 
military, academic, collegiate, profession- 
al — which this week and next, or soon 
after, will open for business all over the 
land. What an army it is, more than 
eighteen million strong! And with what 
intense interest the great procession will 
be watched by an immense army of par- 
ents and friends whose hearts and hopes 
are so closely bound up with the little 
ones and the large ones who are thus 
storming the citadel of knowledge. 

Each year sees alteration, modification, 
development, in the plans and methods of 
our educators, for they are ceaselessly 
studying how to do their work better, 
how to bring out larger results from the 
expenditure of money, time, and toil. 
It is only within a few years past that the 
vacation schools and the summer schools 
have begun to take a very considerable 
place in educational effort. It is a good 
movement, certain to advance more and 
more. There were twice as many children 
enrolled this year as last in the Boston 
public vacation schools, the average daily 
attendance at the 27 schools and 17 play- 
grounds being nearly 13,000. In New 
York they seem to have done still better, 
the need being, of course, far greater. 
Thirty-nine schools were heid in the huge 
public buildings, and there were 40,000 
scholars in attendance. Attractive occu- 
pation, useful instruction, healthful play , 
are thus supplied to multitudes of chil- 
dren who otherwise would be left on the 
streets in idleness and mischief, and the 
schoolhouses are utilized in a most suit- 
able way for the benefit of. the people. 
The more pretentious and profound sum- 
mer schools of the colleges have also be- 
come, within a single decade, an estab- 
lished fact of the most satisfactory sort. 
Not only do teachers thus have an oppor- 
tunity to more fully fit themselves for 
their profession, but great numbers of 
others pursue selected courses that broaden 
their outlook on life and make them more 
completely masters of their powers. There 
would seem to be no intrinsic reason why 
apart at least of the over-long vacation 
period should not be spent usefully for the 
acquisition of learning by both old and 
young. 

Our schools are taking up more and 
more things — perhaps too many things. 
There is certainly danger of losing in 
quality what is gained in quantity, of a 
diminished thoroughness in essentials to 
offset the enlarged acquisition of accom- 
plishments. There is also danger of over- 
crowding and overtaxing the young. 
We hear loud complaints from some 
quarters, and they doubtless have foun- 
dation. Parents should watch with jeal- 
ous care the health of their little ones, and 
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take firm, prompt measures if it be jeop- 
ardized. Nothing is more foolish than to 
force a child beyond his strength, or to 
permit pride and misplaced ambition to 
run away with prudence and common 
sense in this matter. One would much 
better graduate even two or three years 
later, and do it with a vigorous body as 
well as a trained mind, than to have the 
seeds of life-long trouble sown in a grow- 
ing constitution, The keen interest taken 
in sports and games, gymnastics, athletics, 
exercise and physical culture, is a whole- 
some sign, liable, of course, to be over- 
done, needing to be guarded against 
abuse, but on the whole a blessing. And 
so, in a very marked degree, is the tend- 
eucy toward nature study, object-teach- 
ing, and manual training. He who has 
learned to use his eyes intelligently and 
his hands deftly, has made a long step 
toward the proper development of his 
powers and the control of the source of 
the best success, The improvement in 
the text-books in the last decatte or so is 
also extremely noticeable. 


The Teachers 


A greater and greater demand is being 
made upon the teacher as well as upon 
the scholar. There is an increasing ex- 
pectation that he be not only a university 
graduate, but have taken some special 
course in pedagogics. The best schools 
are requiring this. The normal schools 
are raising their standards. Examina- 
tions fur certificates are being made 
stiffer. Committees and superintendents 
are more careful in their selections. We 
cannot wonder at it. Ideals are being 
elevated in every direction, and competi- 
tion for employment is becoming closer. 
The supply is greater than ever before. 
The number of candidates for admission 
to college in New England at the en- 
trance examinations held so far this 
year is said to be 30 per cent. larger than 
last year, and in the Middle States 21 per 
cent. larger ; and a large proportion of the 
graduates, especially from among the 
girls, turn to teaching in spite of the very 
moderate remuneration. 

There is no doubt that teachers should 
have more pay. Here, as well as in the 
case of the ministry, grievous wrong is 
being done. While the cost of living has 
advanced within the decade not far trom 
20 per cent., and the remuneration of 
Wwage-workers has been correspondingly 
increased, the pay of the brain toilers has 
by no means kept pace. A very carefully 
written article in the September number 
of the Popular Science Monthly declares 
that the average salary of the men teach- 
ers in the United States, while higher 
than that of women, is only $337 a year, 
or $46.53 a month, for seven months and 
six days. The last annual report of the 
national Commissioner of Education con- 
firms inis, giving the average salary of 
male teachers as less than $50 a month, 
and of females as less than $40. But the 
mean annual wages of all laborers, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, 
white and black, skilled and unskilled, 
according to the United States census of 
1900, was $437.96. And for skilled me- 
chanics — with whom trained teachers 
ought at least to be on an equality — the 
pay last year in the Carnegie Steel Works, 
reckoning all paid-by-the-day laborers, 
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boys and men, was, on the average, $4 a 
day for 311 days, or $1,244 the year. 
Under such conditions we cannot wonder 
that the proportion of male teachers has 
greatly declined, and must decline still 
more, much to the detriment of the 
schools and the community. The per- 
centage of male teachers, which twenty- 
two years ago was 43, has now fallen to 
28, and is still going down. This is a real 
misfortune for more reasons than one, 
but we canuot here enlarge upon it. 

Who is the best teacher? He or she 
who makes the pupils think, awakening 
their minds, arousing their dormant or 
torpid faculties, putting them on inde- 
pendent lines of investigation, while at 
the same time by the prerentation, theo- 
retically and practically, of a life lived on 
high moral and religious levels, there is 
given a stimulus to the very noblest de- 
velopment. We are glad to believe that 
the number of teachers rankiug well up 
in this scale of perfection is by no means 
small. It is this fact that mainly gives 
us hope for our republic. The State is 
largely the creation of its schools ; and 
the school is what the teacher makes 
it. Although the influence exerted as 
measured from day to day may seem to 
be but small, and discouragement at re- 
sults is easy, nevertheless vast numbers of 
boys and girls, from homes of ignorance, 
poverty, and even vice, are being steadily, 
gradually, lifted into a different sphere, 
and given ideas that will, in the end, 
transform their lives. The true work of 
the schools is the creation of character ; 
and to a very good degree this is being ac- 
complished. Let parent, teacher, and 
scholar but co operate heartily, working 
together for the one great end, and results 
really marvelous can be effecte |. 

To the 92,000 pupils that will assemble 
next week in the Boston schools, we give 
greeting; also to the 16,000,000 or more 
enrolled in our common public schools 
throughout the land; to the 2,000,000 in 
special and private schools ; to the 750,000 
in high schools and academies; to the 
250,000 in colleges and professional insti- 
tutions. It is indeed an exceeding great 
atmy, marching to the conquest of the 
world If in these years of its intellectual 
training it learns also the great lessons of 
self-control and thorough obedience to 
law, both human and divine, then truly 
it will have made the very best use of its 
precious time and insured the very high- 
est success. 





From Beer and Bestialism 


HE term “ priest-ridden ” has otten 
been applied to the British Govern- 
ment by Noncontormists. Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son has invented the epithet “ publican rid. 
den,’’ which perhaps is as truly deserved 
as the other. The disposition shown by the 
powers-that-be in England to make terms 
with the liquor traffic, proposing ‘*‘ compen- 
sation’’ for those from whom properly com- 
pensation to society is due for all the ruin 
that their unblessed liquid wares have 
wrought, would be discouraging to triends 
of temperance were there any such word as 
discouragement in the temperance vocabu- 
lary. But the exponents of Christian tem- 
perance continue undismayed the battle for 
the right, knowing well that the Noncon- 
formist conscience of England, together 
with such an amount of temperance con- 
science as exists in the Establishment, will 
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yet bethe salvation of Britain trom beer 
and bestialism. Even while their goods 
are being sold for the church rates which 
they say they cannot conscientiously pay, 
our English brethren are dreaming of a 
truly United Kingdom in which will dwell 
pertected civic righteousness ; and from the 
worshiper in the City Temple in London to 
the humblest hired man who attends a 
country conventicle, one and all seem to 
voice their Nonconformist protest and pro- 
fession in the homely but stirring lines : 


**T will not cease from mental! fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleepin my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land!”’ 





Growth of Christian Associations 


HE new Year Book of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations shows 
an increase in most of its figures. The 
Associations have grown trom 1,736 to 1,813 
and their membership trom 350,455 to 373,- 
502, which means an increase in four years 
of 118,030 members and of 374 Associations. 
The chief growth in membership has been 
through employed boys and men not af_lili- 
ated with churches. The number of wen 
giving volunteer service on committees 
and as directors is 47,787. A notable in- 
crease is reported in the amount of prop- 
erty owned by the Associations. Now 475 
Associations own property worth nearly 
$30,000,000. The number of men employed 
as general secretaries, physical directors, 
educational directors, religious work di- 
rectors, and boys’ work directors, has in- 
creased from 1,729 to 1,893, while there are 
nearly two hundred such positions seeking 
properly qualified officers, the two Associ- 
ation training schools being unable to sup- 
ply the demani. The number of men in 
evening educational classes was 32 821 —a 
number larger than that in the eight 
largest universities of America. The num- 
ber of men and boys in Bible classes has 
been 56,301—an increase ot about 10,000 
over the previous year. The religious 
meetings report a total attendance of over 
4,000,000 men and boys last year. 





Pastoral Visitation 


R. JOHN WATSON (* Ian Maclaren’’) 
contributes to a recent number ot the 
British Weekly a racy acticle on ‘* Pastoral 
Visitation.’’ Dr. Watson ingenuously con- 
tesses at the outset that while he himself 
has always held the true faith in the matter 
ot pastoral duty, like many other orthodox 
preachers he has failed shamefully in prac- 
tice. After having confessed his own sins 
in this line, Dr. Watson is ready to confess 
those of other clergymen. ‘ Usually the 
minister, unless he be cased in triple 
brass,’”’ he says, ‘‘ is being put to confusion 
every second day ” — as bya child evident- 
ly vecognizing him on the street whom he 
could not name to save his life; or by a 
lady speaking to him in « car, whose fam- 
ily he would like to ask for, but cannot re- 
member whether they are sons or daugh- 
ters ; or by a man telling him that he has 
had bad business troubles that winter, and 
the minister knew nothing about it; or by 
learning that a family has passed through 
some affliction while he supposed it 
was well with them. All this impresses 
on the minister, by a kind of cumu- 
lative embarrassment, the conviction 


that he “ ought to know every member of 
his congregation, young and old, by sight, 
and be able to put a name to each one (ex- 
cept the babies) ; and he knows thatif he 
had ever had one real act of pastoral inter- 
course with each one, he would know that 
person ever afterwards.” Dr. Watsun con- 
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cludes that ‘‘ the preacher obtains audi- 
ences, the pastor makes congregations.” 

It is certainly true that the pastoral 
office, when properly administered, pro- 
motes spiritual solidarity in a congrega- 
tion. It is important that in some way, 
whether by the old-fashioned catechizing 
visit, by the more hasty evangelistic call, 
by a pastor’s receiving the members of his 
church in his own home, by means of 
church sociables, or otherwise, the avenues 
of communication between pastor and peo- 
ple should be kept oven. A minister’s 
mind cannot be a kind of city directory ; 
but at the same time his people may justly 
ask tbat he carry their needs on his heart, 
and be accessible, in every hour of trial or 
perplexity, to even the humblest of the 
flock over which God has made him a 
shepherd. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. W. F. Warren, Dean of the School 
of Theology, and Prot. William M. Warren, 
his son, Dean ot the School of Liberal Arts, 
of Boston University, are both to reside in 
Brookline. St. Mark’s Church is being un- 
usually tavored in these days. 


— The New Bedford Standard says: *‘ Ex- 
Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania left an 
estate ot only $9,000. He left also a memory 
which is unfeignedly honored by his fellow- 
citizens.”’ 


— The tollowing changes have been made 
in the New Hampshire Conterence: Rev. R. 
L. Smith, ot Penacook, has been appointed 
to Suncook, and Rev. C. W. Martin, ot 
North Charlestown, is sent to Penacook. 


— An unusually able and suggestive ser- 
mon is that which is printed in pamphlet 
form, entitled, ‘**The Good _ Soldier,” 
preached by Dr. George K. Morris in Euclid 
Ave. Church, Cleveland, O., and published 
by request. 


— Rev. 8S. T. Westhafer, D. D., pastor of 
Fourth Street Church, Wheeling, W. YVa., 
recently preached in his old pulpit at First 
Church, Chattanooga, tor two Sundays, 
much to the delight ot former parishioners. 
First Church greatly prospered under Dr. 
Westhafer’s pastorate. 


— Prot. Olin A. Curtis, S. T. D., professor 
of systematic theology in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, arrived in New York on the 
steamer, ‘* Friedrich Der Grosse,” Aug. 23. 
Dr. Curtis has been absent in Europe tor a 
year, and he returns to take up his work as 


usual with his classes at the opening of the 
iall term. 


— The Western Christian Advocate ot 
last week observes: “Dr. Whitlock, of 
Delaware, Ohio, chairman of the Book 
Committee, and acting president ot Ohio 
Wesleyan University, during his vacation 
in the East enjoyed a reunion ot the Whit- 
lock kith and kin at Rocky Hill, N. J. Dr. 
Whitlock’s father, one of the Ohio pioneers, 
migrated trom New Jersey just ninety 
years ago.” 

— Rev.S. Reynolds Hole, a noted English 
clergyman, who had been Dean of Roches- 
ter since 1887, died, Aug. 27, at the age of 84. 
He was «n intimate triend of Thackeray, 
Dickens and Tennyson, and eminent as an 
author, wit and raconteur. Dean Hole was 
@ man of broad sympathies. In 1885 188¢ 
he was select preacher to the University ot 
Oxiord. In 1894 he made a prolonged tour 
in America, and visited Boston. 


— Prot. H. C. Sheldon, of the theological 
faculty of Buston University, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver a paper at one of 
the International Congresses in connection 
with the World’s Fair at St. Louis. He has 
spnounced as his subject, ‘‘ The Contribu- 
tions of Alexandrianism to New Testament 
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Thought.” Harnack of Berlin and Reville 
of Paris are among the other distinguished 
scholars who are to take part in these meet- 
ings. 

— Dr. and Mrs. B. P. Bowne go to St. 
Louis this week. He is chairman of the 
Philosophie Section of the International 
Corgress of Arts and Sciences. 


— Rev. C. H. Williams, pastor of Wood 
Memorial Congregational Church, Cam- 
bridge, formerly a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, resigns atter a three years’ pastor- 
ate. 


— Rev. and Mrs. A.S. Gregg, ot Laurel 
St. Church, Worcester, will observe the 
fifteenth anniversary of their marriage at 
the parsonage, 11 Shelby St., Thursday 
evening, Sept. 8. 


— Prot. F. M. Josselyn, College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, was its repre- 
sentative at the Petrarch celebration in 
Arezzo, Italy,in July, and addressed the 
assembled dignitaries in excellent Italian. 
He writes that the exercises of the anniver- 
sary were of great interest to ail the dele- 
gates. 


— Dr. J. P. Mahafty, ot Trinity College, 
Dublin, whose books on Greek history and 
literature have won tame for him, is about 
arriving in this country. He is going to 
Chicago to deliver a series of lectures on his 
favorite subject of Hellenism. He will 
also speak at the International Congress at 
St. Louis. 


— Rev. Joseph Candlin aud wife, of East 
Pepperell, arrived in New York on steamer 
“* Celtic,’’ Aug. 27, having had a charming 
vacation ot two months. They visited 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and other very 
interesting places in Scotland ; also London 
and many places ot historic interest in 
England. They had the privilege of spend- 
ing a tew days at the great Wesleyan Con- 
terence held in Sheffield. About thirty of 
the church members were at the station to 
see them start, and a similar number met 
them on their return. 


— Nathan Matthews, Sr., father of tormer 
Mayor Nathan Matthews of Boston, died 
at Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 30. He was born 
in Yarmouth, Mass., eighty-nine years 
ago. Mr. Matthews early foresaw Boston’s 
future greatness, and was one of the first 
to discern the possibilities of the Back 
Bay. He was a man of great enterprise, 
but could not brook opposition in carrying 
out his ideas. His charitable gifts were 
numerous, but of the kind that made little 
display. One of his semi-public gifts was 
the donation of $250,000 for buildirg Mat- 
thews Hall, one of the durmitory buildings 
at Harvard. 


— Mrs. W.N. Brewster and the two oldest 
and two youngest children will sail trom 
San Francisco, Oct. 1, per 8S. S. “* Gaelic.”’ 
Mr. Brewster will stay in America until 
aiter the meeting of the Missionary Com- 
mittee in Boston during November, and 
will then return to China with the other 
two children. Mr. and Mrs W.S. Meek, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., will be in the same 
party. Mr. Meek goes out to take charge 
of the Hinghua Industrial Mission Press. 
Miss Mary Thomas, of Lancaster, Ohio, 
goes out under the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society to re.enforce the over-bur- 
dened niissionary ladies in Hinghua. 


— Mr. Jobn Morley, who is coming to 
this country, has excited some curiosity by 
declaring that he knewin England “ four 
righteous men,’’ who were always prepared 
to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Many guesses as to 
the identity ot this big four of truth- speak - 
ers have been offered, but none of the 
guessers is able having ploughed with Mr. 
Morley’s heifer to find out his riddle. A 
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writer in a London paper says that if he 
had to name these men, he would suggest 
John Stuart Mill, Henry Sedgwick, Dar- 
win and Leslie Stephen ; but it is difficult 
to see in what respect these noted individ- 
uals excelled in candor numbers of others 
who might be named. 


— Bishop Berry takes up his residence in 
Buffalo, N. Y., this week. 


— A note from Cottage City, received as 
we go to press, says of Dr. S. F. Upham: 
** He is reported to be still improving.” 

— Mrs. F. D. Blakeslee, of Cazenovia 
Seminary, fell, Aug. 22, seriously tractur- 
ing her right arm near the shoulder. 


— Rev. and Mrs. George K. Gilder sailed 
trom New York city by steamship “ Celtic,” 
Sept. 2, returning to their work in the 
South India Conference, after a furlough 
spent in the United States. 


— Mrs. F. L. Neeld, a lay delegate to the 
General Conference from the North India 
Conference, and Miss Myrtle Bare, a 
daughter of Rev. C. L. Bare, of Lucknow, 
are booked to sail trom New York city by 
steamship “St. Paul,’’ Oct. 1. 


— Rev. W. D. Bridge, writing interest- 
ingly tor the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate of last week upon ‘** The Mother Chau- 
tauqua,”’ says: ‘‘ The inspiration ot Bishop 
Vincent’s presence, words and guidance 
has been felt much of the time.” 


— Cards are received announcing the 
marriage of Rev. Frank Edwards McGuire 
and Miss Lillian May Rood, Thursday, 
Sept. 1, at Big Rapids, Michigan. Mr. and 
Mrs. McGuire will be at home, after Oct. 1, 
in the Methodist Episcopal parsonage, El 
Oro, Mexico. 


—This sad announcement, sent by Rev. 
J.S. Thomas, a superannuate and greatly 
loved member of the New England South- 
ern Conterence, was written from Collings- 
wood, N. J., Sept. 3: ‘‘My precious wife 
left us for her heavenly home last Wednes- 
day, Aug. 3l,on her 65th birthday. An 
obituary will be provided later.” 


— At the executive meeting of the Board 
otf Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, which met in 
Cincinnati, Aug. 30, Rev. J. T. Docking, 
Ph. D., ot the New England Southern Con- 
ference, was unanimously elected president 
of Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dr. Docking, always an effective worker 
among young people, was one of the 
twenty-seven who organized the Epworth 
League at Cleveland, and was for years a 
member of the Board of Control. 


— Many triends of Rev. Dr. C. W. Parsons 
in New England will rejoice to read the 
tollowing reterence to him, which appeared 
in last week’s Christian Advocate: ‘ Rev. 
Charles W. Parsons, pastor of First Church, 
Minneapolis, recently visited his daughter 
in Newark, N. J. Mr. Parsons, after serv- 
ing several of the most important churches 
in Newark, Brooklyn, Portland, Me., and 
other Eastern cities, retired trom the active 
work six years ago on account of paintully 
impaired health. It will afford satistac- 
tion to his many friends to know that, 
though still a eufferer at times, he is again 
active in the ministry, in which his former 
labors have been attended with such gra- 
cious results.”’ 


— Rev. B. F. West, M. D., and family, 
and Miss Florence E. Archer were booked 
to sai! trom New York city by steamship 
** Kaiser Wilhelm II.,’’ Sept. 6, en route to 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. Dr. West 
came to the United States as a delegate to 
the General Conference. Mrs. West and 
the children have been in the United States 
since 1901. They now return to their work 
in connection with the Methodist Mission 
in Singapore. Miss Archer, of Los Angeles, 
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Cal., is a trained nuree, and will take up 
medicai work at Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo, 
being the first woman appointed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to work in 
Borneo. Her support for the next three 
vears has been pledged by the Epworth 
League ot First Church, Los Angeles. 


— Rev. and Mrs. George R. Grose re- 
turned to Newton last week from their 
tourabroad. Mr. Grose closes a note to 
the editor with these gratifying assurances: 
‘‘ Had a glorious trip — the event of a life- 
time. I heard some of the distinguished 
preachers ot England and Scotland —and 
some of the third-raters. I am convinced 
ot this, that the ministers of England are 
preaching the Gospel, and the people are 
hearing them gladly.” 

— The Northwestern of last week says: 
“ Rev. Dr. J. W. Shenk, tormerly editor of 
the Omaha Christian Advocate, is residing 
at South Pasadena, Cal., and with his tam- 
ily is much appreciated by the people of 
that community. One of his daughters is 
organist and the other is leading soprano in 
the chuir. Dr. Shenk recently supplied the 
pulpit during the vacation ot Pastor Coul- 
tes, with great acceptability to the people.” 
He is the father of Rev. W. W. Shenk, oi 
the New England Conference. 


— We share in the general and deep sense 
of regret telt by the friends of Rev. Ozora 
S. Davis, of the Central Congregational 
Church, Newtonville, that he has telt con- 
strained to sever his relations with that 
church to accept the pastorate ot the South 
Congregational Church ot New Britain, 
Conn. Mr. Davis has won hearty recogni- 
tion as one of the ablest and most useful of 
the younger ministers of his denomination 
in this vicinity. He is a writer of ability 
and distinction, and his contributions, as 
well as those of Mrs. Davis, have often 
appeared in our columns. Both born of 
Methodist parents, their sympathies have 
continued warm and helpful towards our 
denomipvation. We wish them abundant 
success in their new and enlarged field of 
labor. 





BRIEFLETS 





To the Examiner’s statement, ‘‘It was 
Rev. F. W. Robertson who gave us the 
phrase, ‘ The explosive power of a new 
affection,’” the Congregationalist replies: 
“It was Thomas Chalmers, and he said 
expulsive, not explosive.”’ 





The opening exercises of the School of 
Theology of Boston University will be held 
in the chapel at 72 Mt. Vernon St., Wednes- 
day morning, Sept. 14, at 10 o’clock. An 
intormal address will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. Dr. W. F. Warren, newly 
elected Dean, will preside, and it is hoped 
that he will also speak. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, accord- 
ing to the Christian World, when the licens- 
ing bill was before the English House of 
Lords, moved an amendment introducing a 
time limit, aimed to restrict the activities ot 
the liquor. sellers ; but the representatives 
ot the publicans were more powerful than 
His Grace in the upper houve and defeated 
the attempt. Brewers versus bishops — 
that is an opposition of which America as 
well as England knows something. 





One of the English newspapers notes 
with amused interest that ‘* Wild Religions 
which I have Known’”’ is the title which 
‘certain persons in Harvard University” 
give to Professor James’ book, ‘‘ Varieties 
ot Religious Experience.” There are reli- 
gions which have run wild in the world, but 
Christianity, although it turns the world 
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upside down and downside up, is not a 
wild.cat faith. The student of compara- 
tive religions must for the purposes ot his 
research examine the tenets and practices 
ot a variety of abnormal faiths, but he will 
in the end come back, if he is sensible, to 
find the one sufficient religious experience 
inaclose personal acquaintance with the 
Gospel o! Jesus Christ. 





“The Cake-and Pie Angel,’’ in Carroll 
Watson Rankin’s story of that title, ia the 
Youth’s Companion of Sept. 8, observes, 
shrewdly: ‘I guess a woman that’s bought 
seven cows in her lifetime without bein’ 
cheated once, ain’t goin’ very far astray in 
her judgment when it comes to folks — 
cows and folks having 3 good many traits 
in common.”’ 





The island of St. Kilda, about torty miles 
west of the outer Hebrides,is a miniature 
mission. field. It is alonely island about 
three miles long by two broad. The people 
are utter'y cut oft trom the outer world for 
nine months of the year, and greatly enjoy 
the gospel privileges of the summer 
months, when practically the whole popu- 
lation of seventy-nine souls attends the 
services. The St. Kilda field is under the 
care of the United Free Charch of Scotland 
— or was until the recent decision ot the 
House of Lords generally upset things, 





In a recent sermon President B. P. Ray- 
mond called attention tothe tact that Levit- 
icus is the book that most people do nof 
read, just because they have not got down 
to the depths of that wonderful book ; yet, 
he said, “God has dramatized the whole his- 
tory of redemption in the book ot Leviti- 
cus.’’ Salvation there acts itself out in 
pictures, rites and symbols. It may be 
accepted as certain that it any book is 
properly in the canon otf Scripture at all it 
is there tour a purpose, and Christians would 
do well prayertully and caretully to exam- 
ine it with that idea in view. 





The report just issued by W. J. Semel- 
roth, ot St. Louis, chief secretary of the 
World’s Fourth Sunday-school C »nvention, 
held in Jerusalem in April last, shows a 
total of 260,905 Protestant Sunday-schools, 
2.414,757 teachers, and 23,442 998 scholars in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, and the islands ot the seas. The 
United States leads with 139,817 Sunday- 
schools, 1,419,807 teachers, and 11,493,591 en- 
rolled scholars. England and Wales come 
next, with a total membership of little more 
than half this number; while Greece, the 
lowest in the list, has only 4 schools, 7 
teachers, and 180 scholars, 


It stirs our indignation to read that ** three 
hundred students at the Ohio Normal Uni- 
versity, Ada, have signed a petition to the 
trustees to refuse J. P. Kuntz, a negro, the 
privilege of studying at the school. The 
students refused to atteid classes yesterday 
niorning asa protest against the presence of 
the colored man. Some of the students 
have left school.” This justifies the state- 
ment of a prominent representative of the 
negro race living in that State who said to 
us, a few days ago, that he should send a 
son and a daughter to New England to be 
educated, as it was the only place in the 
country where the black student did not 
sufter trom race discrimination. 





The late Dean Hole of Rochester, Eng- 
land, for sixty years madea study of the 
rose, and during that time as many as 300 
varieties passed through his hands. Even 
at his advanced age he was his own gar- 
dener, and it was only the laborious part 
of the work that he entrusted to other 
hands. He was the founder of the National 
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Rose Society, which is flourishing today. 
Dean Hole’s writings included ‘‘A Book 
about Roses.” It has been said that the 
fragrance of the rose garden pervades all 
his books. That would be a compliment to 
any author, to intimate that through all his 
writings there steals the subtle tragrance 
of a gracious goodness, a mora) perfume of 
unostentatious piety, blending with, not 
lessening, the intellectual charm of the 
tales or text. books. 





The missionaries in Japan have found 
that the war has broadened their field of 
operations in that interesting land very 
considerably. At Sendai, for example, 
where is found the largest band of Ameri- 
can missionaries in any interior city, the 
missionaries were all invited not long ago 
to the farewell feast of five hundred army 
officers who were about proceeding to the 
front. The missionaries were helpfully in 
evidence night and day for ten days during 
the departure of the troops, and were re- 
peatedly thanked for their sympathetic 
presence. The Christians presented the 
officers and men with a neatly- printed 
sheet containing a briet Christian exhorta- 
tion, followed by a dozen appropriate 
verses of Scripture. The last of these 
verses read: “ He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.” On receiving this one of 
the Japanese officers exclaimed: “ That’s 
the message for us!” A ‘salvation ”’ that 
Saves, a grace that fails not at any stage ot 
life’s wartare unto the end, and a hope that 
brightens more and more unto the perfect 
day that shall have no end, is the message 
tor the men of Japan, America, and all the 
world. 





All great and noble men — even men of 
the Elijah mold and might — experience 
times ot depression when lite seems a hum- 
Crum and weary routine, and the cui bono 
obtrudes its skeptical query as to the 
worth of living at all. The distinguished 
statesman Gladstone, tired out with the 
cares and perplexities of office, once ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘ lam leading a dog’slife.” “4 
St. Bernard dog’s life! ’’ instantly rejoined 
a quick-witted friend. The happy conceit 
took hold of Gladstone’s imagination, He 
picvared to himself the noble services per- 
tormed by those splendid canine watchers 
ot the Alps, received new inspiration tor 
coming duties, and did not complain again 
that he was leading ‘‘a dog’s lite.” The 
routine services ot life are often really its 
most heroic achievements, 





It is pleasant to record that special pro- 
hibitory measures have been introduced in 
Colorado with regard to the purchase of 
liquor by enlisted men of the army sta- 
tioned at military posts in that State. 
General Baldwin has added to the State 
law which prohibits the sale of intoxicants 
to troops, strict orders forbidding the car- 
rying on of the liquor traffic within a mile 
of any military post. Enlisted men are 
prohibited trom entering any such place 
within that radius. Even a mile’s distance 
is too near for the location of a ramshop in 
sections where Uncle Sam’s well-meaning 
and for the most part youthiul boys in 
blue”’ are stationed. But it is an advan- 
tage to have the saloons kept even that 
distance off. 

The vacation conference held by the 
Episcopalians at Richfield Springs this 
summer was very successful in awakening 
enthusiasm. Some of the meetings were 
held out of doors. At one of these sessions 
several thousand people gathered under 
the trees, where they sang missionary 
hymns, a full band playing the tunes, 
and listened to earnest addresses on mis- 


Continued on page 1152 
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JOY 
EVA L. HARRISON. 


Abiding, deepest joy, where may one 
find ? — 

A mine whose endless yield is ever free, 

That gives to life a sweet tranquillity. 

Is joy in league with culture of the mind, 

Or partner of true friendship most refined ? 

It all I touch, like Midas, gold should be, 


And beauty rare were mine, were joy with 
me? 

Were the great gifts in one short life en- 
shrined, 

Ot brush, of song, of pen, were joy at- 
tained ? 

Oh, no! to him comes joy who has learned 
love, 


And love did Christ inculcate on the earth. 
Who made the universe, to love unfeigned, 
And all His works, will trom its source 
above 
Cause joy to flow, like as a spring, no 
dearth. 
Chelsea, Mass. 





THE PREACHER AND THE 
NEW ERA 


REV. C. H. STACKPOLE, 


O speak of new things in the religious 

sphere is to invite distrust. It is at 

once said: ‘The old paths are good 

enough for us. Let us seek them and 

stay inthem.’’ ‘‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun.”’ 

Bui this disposition, often wise, may be 
overdone. Paul urged Israel to go for- 
ward to a new Messiah and a new faith. 
He was resisted and persecuted. Wesley 
asked the Church of England to go for- 
ward to a new movement in religious 
thought and service, but that church os- 
tracized him and lost Methodism. Anda 
volume on ‘‘Some Heretics of Yester- 
day ’’ might prove interesting reading for 
some of the orthodox of today. 

While there is much truth in that say- 
ing, ‘‘ Nothing new under the sun,’’ there 
is one exception. There is only one thing 
new, and that is our new conception of old 
truths. The world is essentially the same as 
in the beginning of human history, but we 
are frequently gaining new apprehensions 
of its nature. From earliest ages humanity 
is practically unchanged, but experience 
is always teaching us new conceptions of 
human nature. The Bible is the same 
book that it was eight hundred years ago. 
Pastor Robinson, however, embarking 
on the ‘“‘ Mayflower,’”’ turning his face 
toward the Western world in search of 
the realization of new ideals of civil and 
religious liberty, said: ‘‘ Depend upon it, 
new light is yet to break forth from God’s 
Word.’”’ And just as we have gained new 
conceptions of the earth and of man, so 
also we may of the Bible. 

‘‘ Christ is the same yesterday, today 
and forever,’’ and yet the Christ of proph- 
ecy is not the Christ of the apostles, and 
the Christ of medizevalism not the Christ 
of the Reformation, and the Christ of 
today not the Christ of yesterday or 
tomorrow. ‘Back to Christ’’ is not a 
safe watchword. Rather, ‘‘ forward to 
Christ ’’ — to new and larger conceptions 
of His mission and character —should be 
the rallying cry of the church. 

So new conceptions of old truths are not 
necessarily evil or dangerous. The only 
question 1s: ‘‘ Are these new conceptions 
true?” ‘Prove all things, hold fast to 
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that which is good.’”’ If this apostolic 
advice were more largely heeded, doubt- 
less our ehurch would be more liberal and 
more useful. 

It may be the mission in part of the 
preacher of today to urge the church, 
taking all that is good and permanent in 
the past, to go forward into the new era 
of faith and thought that has already 
dawned. In doing this, to be sure, he is 
likely to disturb the emotionalists, who 
have no taste for inatruction, and also the 
opinionated, who, while they can observe 
the weather, cannot see at all the new 
tide-winds of thought that have already 
arisen and are}blowing full upon us. He 
is apt to \be misunderstood and opposed. 
But this certainly is no good reason why 
he should hide his light under a bushel 
and go on reiterating the old ideas without 
a single variation. Standing as he does 
between the {professional scholars of the 
schools and the people, it is his plain duty 
to seek to make known to those looking 
to him for instruction, as clearly and 
effectively as jpossible, the advance that 
is being made in religious thought. We 
are hearing now of ministers of experience 
upbraiding their old theological professors 
for fearfully withholding from them the 
revolution that was taking place in theol- 
ogy. They, knew, but were afraid to tell 
it. Hence, the students had to learn it 
through more or leas painful experience in 
the field. Later, not otherwise, the people 
may take their ministerial teachers to 
task. In our fear of ‘ unsettling the 
people in their faith,’’ we may be losing 
sight of the fact that the reading and the 
thoughtful people are already ‘‘ unsettled 
in faith,’’ and that the stout task of 
settling their faith on a better basis is fully 
upon us. 

There is, forjinstance, the comparative- 
ly new conception of the Scriptures. 
‘‘The smaller Bible has gone and the 
immeasurably greater Bible has come.” 
To show clearly and to edification how 
the new scholarship has released the 
Scriptures from the bondage of verbalism 
and infallibility, giving us a larger, more 
spiritual and more precious Book ; to 
proclaim the truth of the new humanity 
revealed by modern scientific and spirit- 
ual researchS;*to preach freedom from ex- 
ternal authority in favor of the religion of 
the Spirit ; and to introduce « new and 
better order of evangelism, constitute the 
spiritual calling of the Prophets of the 
New Era. 


Melrose, Mass. 





HEREDITY 
BISHOP O. P. FITZGERALD. 


VERY natural law works for the 
man who does the best he can 
where he is and as heis. ‘‘ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. As [I live, saith the 
Lord, ye shall not have occasion any 
more to use this proverb in Israel. ... 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
(Ezek. 18:24.) Every man will stand or 
fall according to his own choice, and the 
responsibility of each one is measured by 
his opportunity. That is a ray of Old 
Testament light in a dark place. 
We have a word from St. Paul!( Romans 
8 : 28) which outweighs all the “ ifs ’’ and 
guesses of doubt and unbelief in this our 
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day : ‘‘ We know that all things work to. 
gether for good to them that love God.” 
In ‘all things ’’ we may include hered. 
ity. This word illuminates the whole 
heavens to the eye of faith. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





THE BOY IN THE WOODS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


66 ET’S go to the woods !’’ When one 

boy meets another, especially in 
the spring and fall, this is most likely to be 
his first greeting. To the woods! Whata 
charm these temples of nature have for the 
country-bred boy, or even the city boy 
who lives anywhere within reach of them ! 
All boys are more or less gipsies at heart, 
though most of them seem to outgrow the 
gipsy instinct as they grow older— the 
more’s the pity! But until a boy is fifteen 
or sixteen years old you may count on 
him nearly every tirae as a woods-lover, 
He is never so happy as when “ playing 
Indian” under the dark, solemn old 
pines, or fishing in some far-away wood- 
land brook, or, best of all, camping out, 
or making believe camp out, in a hut of 
boughs, ‘‘ just as papa and Uncle Ned do 
when they go to Maine.”’ 

When I go for a walk in the woods 
about the town where I five, I find every- 
where signs that the boys have been 
ahead of me, Indeed, the boy-signs are 
thicker than any others— thicker than 
squirrel-signs, rabbit signs, fox-signs, 
muskrat-signs, or signs of any four-footed 
creatures — showing that the boys are now 
the real proprietors of the woods. [I find 
their bough buts, or what remains of 
them, everywhere — a pole stretched be- 
tween crotches of two trees, with boughs 
leaned up against it, sometimes on both 
sides, sometimes on only one. Under this 
green tent, or ‘‘ lean-to,’’ I find the boys’ 
beds of fragrant hemlock or spruce twigs, 
laid overlapping like shingles. Here the 
young campers have reclined for hours at a 
time, telling stories, planning hunting or 
fishing trips, talking over their common 
interests, or perhaps even sleeping during 
some balmy summer night—trying to 
sleep, rather, for the excitement and the 
mosquitoes make sleep as they know it at 
home impossible. 

In front of the bough hut is their semi- 
circular fireplace of stones, black with 
many crackling brush fires. What wild 
but savory meals they have cooked over 
this Indian fire — trout from the brook 
toasted on forked sticks before the coals, 
each fish with a bit of fat pork sizzling 
between its pink sides ; potatoes baked in 
their jackets among the coals; ears of 
corn roasted in their own husks, wrapped 
about with wet leaves, or sometimes en- 
closed in cylinders of clay ; eggs boiled in 
battered tin cans ; slices of apple fried on 
bits of sheet-iron. Ah! how well I re- 
member those woodland feasts of my 
boyhood days! Food never tasted so 
sweet ; yet if it had been thus cooked and 
served to us at home, we would have 
turned up our noses and left the table. 
What a different creature a boy is in the 
woods from what he is out of them ! 

In these woods about the town I also 
come across many strange devices that 
would puzzle one who had not once been 
a country boy himself — curious kinds of 
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traps and snares, most of them now 
broken, decayed, or deserted ; odd seats, 
made by bending down young trees and 
fastening them ; low brush fences to guide 
the partridge or rabbit into snare or trap ; 
smal! rafts in brook or pond, consisting of 
sticks of cord-wood fastened together with 
long withes or roots ; shallow ditches dug, 
in some romantic attempt to change the 
course of a brook. All these and many 
more are signs which I note with a loving 
eye, and interpret as the work of the boy 
in the woods. Itseemsasif I might have 
made them myself, so like yesterday is 
that long-vanished boyhood. 

A good place for a boy is the woods — 
yes, the best place for his holidays and 
vacation days, if he will go to that tem- 
ple of nature with the spirit to use and 
not abuse it; if he will not kill or destroy 
wantonly; if he will respect property 
rights, be careful about fires, fences, crops, 
farm stock, etc.; if he will treat nature 
chivalrously, robbing no birds’ nests, tor- 
menting no harmless wild creatures, 
gashing no trees, and polluting no springs 
needlessly. In a word, if a boy will be as 
religious in the woods as an Indian — the 
ideal forest-dweller—let him enjoy the 
wild, healthful, romantic life of the 
woods as much as he will; he will be the 
better for it all his life long. There he 
will learn to love the simple and prim- 
itive things that minister to the health of 
both mind and body. There he will gain 
sweet and wholesome tastes, the love of 
beauty as it comes straight from God’s 
hand, the joy of drawing close to nature’s 
heart, which is one of the finest and 
purest joys that the spirit of man can 
know. And, best of all, he will learn to 
feel and recognize God’s presence in the 
outer world, and so read of His nearness 
and love and care in that wide-open book 
of nature, which, as some one has well 
said, is ‘‘ humanity’s other Bible.” 


Melrose, Mass. 





MAKING THE HAGUE 
EFFECTIVE 


LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


oer of the most important topics for 

discussion at the International 
Peace Congress to be held in Boston the 
first week of next October will be the 
strengthening of The Hague Court. As 
every one knows, recourse to it is optional, 
and therein it differs essentially from the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
which all interstate disputes are by com- 
pulsion sent. No official step towards a 
general arbitration treaty between two 
European nations was taken until last 
year, when a general arbitration treaty be- 
tween England and France was signed in 
October. There was much anxiety on the 
part of the advocates of world organiza- 
tion that a definite pledge should be made 
to refer difficulties to the Permanent 
Hague Court at The Hague, and to no 
other tribunal, and great was their rejoic- 
ing that the decision was so made. The 
treaty was not a broad and comprehen- 
sive one ; it included only juridical cases 
and certain others, an-i it was binding for 
ouly five years. But it was a notable be- 
ginning, and of signal importance. So 
earnest have both the French and English 
governments been in furthering the work 
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80 well begun, that exactly similar trea- 
ties have been made by both countries 
with Italy, by France with Spain, and, 
last and most surprising of all, between 
England and Germany. Holland and 
Denmark also have signed treaties, and 
eight months from the signing of the first 
treaty saw eight general international 
arbitration treaties signed. 

More remarkable than these treaties has 
been the quiet but revolutionary agree- 
ments consummated between England 
and France by diplomatic means. For 
centuries these nations, separated not so 
much by twenty miles of salt sea as by 
race and language, have looked with cool- 
ness and indifference at each other when 
they were not engaged in open war. The 
stolid, serious Briton has called bis Gallic 
neighbors ‘‘ frivolous and fickle,’’ and the 
Guul has had little liking for the boorisaness 
and brag of the nation that wrested from 
rich colonies in the east and west. But 
since 1870, especially since the establish- 
ment of the present republic, France has 
gained enormously in stability and com- 
mon sense. Her educators are taking 
battle pictures from their school-rooms 
and are counseling less emphasis on na- 
tional glory and heroism that is purely 
military. The vengeful dream of recon- 
quering Alsace and Lorraine by the sword 
has died away, though not the Lope that 
injustice will some time be righted by a 
concert of powers. France has a war 
burden too heavy to be borne. She sees 
the folly of sustaining colossal armaments 
for protection when newer and more 
rational means may be more effective. 
She wants her millions for internal im- 
provements. She has a scheme to enlarge 
her system of canals between the Bay of 
Biscay and the Mediterranean, to permit 
sea vessels to pass. As she would control 
both ends of such a ship canal, the 
power of that watchdog of the Mediiterra- 
uean — Gibraltar — would be much di- 
minished. She also wants to make Paris 
a seaport in like manner. She has, more- 
over, a gigantic scheme for reforesting 
the hare, rocky tops of mountains made 
desolate by fire and felling during the re- 
ligious medizeval wars, and which defor- 
estation in consequence ruins the Loire 
with alternate floods and drought and 
covers with debris its once fertile fields. 
The amount spent on the army and navy 
for a few years would go far to make 
these herculean tasks possible of realiza- 
tion. 

By the recent agreements entered into 
between the English and French govern- 
ments the unsettled questions of territorial 
domain and influence in Newfoundland 
waters and in South Africa are settled to 
mutual satisfaction, and France may now 
wipe England off her slate as a nation 
against which she must maintain huge 
armaments. Oneof the greatest benefits 
of being pledged to use a World Court as 
last resort will Le such settlement of diffi- 
culties without recourse to it, just as in 
ordinary civil cases probably five are 
settled out of court to one that is taken to 
it ; and this is done all che more readily 
because the court stands open. 

But while European nations have been 
vyiug with each other as to which should 
sign the most arbitration treaties, and 
several new ones are probably now being 
negotiated, the United States, strangely 
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enough, has made no advances, although 
England and France are eagerly waiting 
for her to act. England, in 1896, made 
the first advance toward us in the Olney- 
Pauncefote arbitration treaty which our 
Senate declined to ratify in 1897, much to 
the chagrin of our people, our President, 
and a majority of the Senate. The few 
votes lacking to make up the necessary 
two-thicds were from Western silver 
States, whose combined population was 
less than that of Chicago. Englishmen 
understand little of the rules that govern 
Congress, and all that the majority of 
them knew was that America had 
snubbed them. In addition to the jeal- 
ousy of *‘ gold bugs ’”’ on the part of a few 
Western silver-men, Michael Davitt, who 
was admitted to the floor of the Senate, 
did allin his power to defeat the treaty ; 
otherwise America might have had the 
honor of being a party to the first general 
arbitration treaty, instead of now taking 
her place a long way back in the proces- 
sion. 

It is known that President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hay are more than ready 
to sign a treaty as soon as the Senate sig- 
nifies that it will ratify it ; and after the 
Presidential election it is most probable 
that treaties of some form will be nego- 
tiated. But the point about which 
thoughtful men should be concerned is 
not merely to have such a limited treaty 
as the European nations have agreed to. 
It is for this great rich nation, protected 
by two oceans, with not a neighbor in 
this hemisphere to be dreaded, to go fur- 
ther, and do what European nations, each 
surrounded by possible enemies of equal 
strength, have not yet ventured to pro- 
pose. Our treaties should be unlimited 
in scope. Such was the decision of the 
distinguished body of men who met in 
Washington last winter to consider the 
matter. 


Boston, Mass. 





West China Mission 


HE West Chiaa Mission, by the report 
of the Missionary Society, shows tor 
the last year the lurgest increase of any ot 
our missions in China. For the quadren- 
nium the increase was over 400 per cent. 
To meet the needs of this growing work we 
have only tour church buildings. Our filty 
congregations worship in unsuitable rented 
buildings, for which the rent is heavy. Peo- 
ple and preachers are desirous of having 
their own churches, and they are willing to 
make great sacrifice to get them if there is 
a@ prospect of success. 

With $5,000, #fty churches could be built 
worth $15,000 ; that is, tor an average gift of 
$100 for each church, we could have a $300 
church that would seat 200 persons. Freed 
from the burden of rent, the most ot these 
churches would be in a tew years self-sup- 
porting. As it is, besides their rents, they 
with a smaller average wage give a larger 
per capita contribution than any of our 
other China missions. 

Here is a chance to invest in large or 
small sums where the dividends in perma- 
nent good will be of the largest. Help 
those who try to help themselves! We 
must appeal tor special gifts. 

Send your pledges to me, and the money 
can be sent to Dr. H. K. Carroll, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or to me. Direct plainly 
for “Church Extension in West China 
Mission.”’ 

H. Ouin Capy. 


Middlebury, Vt. 
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The ‘‘Common 


HE writer believes he is one of a very 
large number of readers of our Meth- 
odist publications who are getting wearied 
with the reiterated verbosity of those who 
are trying to thrust a new idea of the epis- 
copal office upon the church. The occasion 
tor this is the interpretation by the church 
of the standing of our several brethren who 
were deprived of their tormer episcopal 
prerogatives by the late General] Conference. 
I think it is fair to say that our constituency 
is largely indifferent as to what the status 
of our former active bishops may be so long 
as they receive the proper attention due to 
their age and labors ; but what is objected 
to is the manifest attempt in some quarters 
to give them such honors, not because they 
are superannuated servants of the church, 
but that the office of the episcopacy entitles 
them to certain desigaations and emolu- 
ments for lite. The church is ready to ex- 
tend them honors through ‘* courtesy,’’ but 
never can it be foisted upon the member- 
ship that a bishop cannot be divested of 
these things by virtue of the tenure of his 
otfice and for no other reason than for cause 
or withdrawal. Our honored Bishop Mer- 
rill (you will find later my reason for using 
the title Bishop) speaks in a recent article 
in the Northwestern of the ‘‘ common people, 
ot whom there are many in the world,”’ fail- 
ing to grasp the distinctions of the initiated, 
‘‘and consequently continue to ask ques- 
tions and doubt our consistency.” The 
writer is of those ot whom he speaks. 

One thing the common people cannot 
“ understand ” is why a bishop (the hoa- 
ored Bishop mentioned is not of this class) 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church has to 
be torcibly removed from office, when, in 
the opinion of the body which elected him 
to the office, he is tor any reason unable to 
discharge its duties. We remember that we 
have paid such honored brethren from $5,000 
to $6,000 annually, as salary, ever since the 
most of us can remember bishops at all. 
It we have ever been tortunate enough in 
onr humble sphere to catch sight of one of 
them in their official ministrations, we have 
always seen them bearing the honors and 
receiving the deference given only to those 
in their supreme office. We remember, 
also, that our late delegated General Con- 
ference offered these brethren a “ superan- 
nuated salary ’’ of from $2,500 to $3,000 per 
year, while the blessed prophets of God 
who have fed us on the “ bread of life”’ 
through the years, walk our streets with 
ieeble steps unsupported except by charity, 
and unhonored save for meed of reverence 
their present walk and conversation may 
bring! And then for us to see our episco- 
pal brethren shaking their sceptre-worn 
hands at the church, demanding certain 
*' titles’ as their “ official right’’ —is it any 
wonder we doubt and question? Such a 
spectacle is a severe strain on the “ church 
faith ’ of many ot the common people. 

But to the discussion. The common peo- 
ple have always held that our bishops 
hold their office on the sufferance of the 
General Conterence. We have never 
thought, nor has it ever been claimed in 
recent years, that their powers were more 
than delegated — never inherent — and 
that delegated powers may always be 
withdrawn by those who give them, and 
that when the exercise of these powers 
ceases, the office ceases as far as the one 
thus disqualified is concerned. 

This cry about tbe tenure of the office of 
bishop being identical with that of the 
eldership ialls upon barren soil when the 
common people remember that they are 
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People ’” and the Office of Bishop 


REV. GEORGE HUGH BIRNEY. 


different both in origin and constitution. 
We remeber that the bishopric is a dele- 
gated office, while the eldership is not; 
t’rat the eldership is inherent in the church, 
and that there could be no ordained minis- 
try without it, while the bishop is created 
by a representative body, composed one- 
halt of laymen. The church, of which the 
eldership 18 a constituent part, perpetuates 
the office of the bishop by filling it with en- 
trusted servants, delegated to perform cer- 
tain tasks, and when they are deposed 
irom that office, their episcopal functions 
cease, except as the governing body may 
further direct. If such provision is not 
rmaade, they are ex-bishops, pure and 
simple. 

Ot course the General Conference has 
power to fix the status of a bishop whose 
term of office has been terminated by the 
vote of that body, just as it has power to 
create him in office. It could give him any 
title or emolument it pleased, but without 
such action his status would be that of a 
man who had been ramoved from office. 
This quibble about retiring “in’’ a dele- 
gated office is as absurd as to raise the 
question of the status of a general corpora- 
tion superintendent whose office has been 
voted vacant. 

Moreover, it is not true that the General 
Conterence cannot remove a bishop from 
office except for cause. Such an idea was 
hatched in a mind that thought so — that’s 
all. The number of our bishops could be 
reduced by one-half or more at any sitting 
ot the General Conference should such 
action be desired. The only thing the 
Genera! Conference cannot do toa bishop 
is to “destroy the plan of our itinerant 
general superintendency,’’ whatever that 
may mean, and the only thing it cannot do 
to our episcopa) torm of government is ‘‘ to 
do away episcopacy.” The writer chal- 
lenges the finding of a single law to the 
contrary. 

The difference between “order” and 
“office” is plain to the common people 
when we remember that the first is a part 
ot — inherent in —the composition of the 
church itself, while the second is something 
superadded — delegated — with limited and 
defined powers. The general superintend- 
ent’s relation to the office so defined ceases 
with the withdrawal of these functions, 
and he is reduced to the rank from which 
his election raised him, just as the Presi- 
dent of the United States becomes an ex- 
official and private citizen. This has all 
been said before, but the whole matter rests 
right here: If the episcopacy carries with 
it a life tenure, even after its tunctions 
have ceased to be exercised, then we may 
as well recognize the fact, first as last, that 
our system is prelatical and not demo- 
cratic. Make the office of bishop carry 
with it a life tenure as a constituent part of 
the office,and there will be recognized 
another “order”? in the ministry of our 
church, just as truly as in the Roman hier- 
archy. Our episcopacy will become a “ de- 
gree”’’ in the body of the ministry. Instead 
ot this tbe office of bishop is simply an 
office with delegated powers, purely eco- 
nomic in its relation to the organism of the 
church, and, as such, is amenable to its 
governing body in all things save the 
restrictions which that body has placed 
upon itself, and which restrictions have 
nothing to do with the definition of the 
tenure ot the office; while over against this 
we have the eldership, which could not be 
taken away without destroying a part of 
the church as it now stands in its funda- 


mental constitution, which has its life ten- 
ure just as laymanship, and, like the latter, 
can only be terminated so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, for causes which unfit 
the individ.aal for continuance in the same. 

The whole question under the present 
discussion is nothing larger or smaller than 
the determining of what the General Von- 
ference did in relation to our honored 
brethren. Not what it did not do even, 
for in the absence of special action they 
would have been separated from the office 
absolutely. Their status is in no way fixed 
by the tenure or nature of their office as 
bishop except as that office is defined as to 
the exercise of their delegated functions, 
and when these are removed, the definition 
ceases to bear upon the former incumbent. 

Did the last General Conference define in 
any way what it desired the standing ot 
our deposed superintendents to be? Its 
Gefinition is very explicit, indeed. What 
it was has nothing to do with this discus- 
sion save to establish the tact that it was 
that definition and not the nature of our 
episcopacy that gave ittothem. We find, 
however, that they are permitted to exer- 
cise still some functions peculiar to the 
office of the episcopacy, and this simply 
means that they are bishops with limited 
powers. Not ex-bishops, as the case stands, 
nor non effective bishops (such a thing is 
impossible), but bishops with limited 
powers — limited in exactly the same way 
as a missionary bishop is limited, and 
made different from those who exercise full 
powers of the office. If they are still called 
bishops, and the writer thinks that their 
present episcopal rights give them the title, 
it is not (and here rests the whole matter) 
because they were once bishops with full 
powers, or from the constitution of the 
office itself, but because the General Con- 
ference did not entirely separate them from 
the office. 

Moreover, this action of the General Con- 
ference does not establish their perpetual 
standing in the church, or that of those who 
may come after them, but is a definition 
which will stand until other action is taken, 
should such ever be the desire of the Con- 
terence. 

In conclusion, let ms say that the com- 
mon people will doubtless continue to fail 
to grasp “‘ distinctions ” and to “ doubt” 
and “ask questions’’ so long as there is 
such evident eftort to change the “ office’ 
ot bishop into an “ order ” of the ministry, 
however subtie or profound may be the 
acumen of those whose desire is father to 
their thought. The distinction in the minds 
of the common people is not that of terms, 
but of fact. ‘* Consecration ”’ and “ ordina- 
tion,” as well as “order” and “ office,” 
mean little to us except as they stand for 
the principles of our beloved Methodism 
upon which we stand. The democratic 
consciousness of the church remains un- 
shaken. The people are the church — we 
common people, God bless us!—and no 
fine-woven web oi “ explanations” can 
substitute any other interpretation of our 
blessed democratic episcopalianism than 
that we both give and can take away the 
powers which reside in us as the body ot 
Christ ! — Northwestern Ohristian Advocate. 





—— Continued sin has only one end here: 
The power-current ceases ; lights go out; 
wheels stop. Has any man so much power 
that hecan risk the atrophy of one of his 
energies? Then he cannot afford to sin. 
Even God’s forgiveness of sin does not 
restore all the lost power. — S. 8. Times. 
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THE HIGHWAY 


All day long on the highway 

The king’s fleet couriers ride ; 

You may hear the tread of their horses sped 
Over the country side. 

They ride for lite and they ride for death 
And they override who tarryeth, 

With show of color and flush of pride 
They stir the dust on the highway. 


Let them ride on the highway wide, 
Love walks in little paths aside 


All day long on the highway 

Is the tramp of an army’s feet; 

You may see them go in a marshaled row 

With the tale of their arms complete ; 

They march for war and they march for 
peacey, 

For the lust of gold and fame’s increase, 

For victories sadder than defeat 

They raise the dust on the highway. 


All the armies of earth defied, 
Love dwells in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 

Rushes an eager band, 

With straining eyes tor a worthless prize 

That slips trom the grasp like sand. 

And men leave blood where their feet have 
stood 

And bow them down unto brass and 
wood — 

Idols tashioned by their own hand — 

Blind in the dust ot the highway. 


Power and gold and fame denied, 
Love laughs glad in the paths aside. 


— Selected. 





NOTES ON TRAVEL IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA 


vi 
REV. WILLIAM W. GUTH, Pu. D. 


ROM Phile ove rows trom the relics 
ota past age to the achievements of 
the present — the 


Barrage. 


Climbing up out of the boat, or feléke, on 
to the massive surface of the dam, the 
wonders ot the old are lost in the admira- 
tion of the new. That the necessity of sav- 
ing the surplus water of the Nile in flood- 
tide to be used wher the river was low and 
the land parched, had been appreciated 
since the days of the early Egyptians, has 
already been referred to. The Egyptians 
tried to accomplish this by the building of 
many dams irom which the water was to 
be let out over the land through canals. 
Great as was their achievement in engineer- 
ing work otherwise, they failed signally in 
this effort. In 1835 Mahomet Ali, the con- 
queror ot Egypt, commenced to build a 
dam below Cairo, consisting of two bridges 
from 400 to 500 yards in length, and having 
126 iron doors to let out the water. The 
expense of construction was great; 113,397 
cubic metres of building matérial were 
used in the construction; the architects 
and engineers failed to secure the proper 
foundation; and after years of useless 
effort the work was abandoned in 1867. 
The English took up the matter in 1885, 
and in five years, under the direction of 
Sir Colin Moncrieff, succeeded in finishing 
a dam which would hold water to the 
extent of about 15 teet. But this did not 
satisty the greedy hunger of a parched and 
dried land. Even though this dam up to 
that time was the largest in the world, it 
tailed to tulfill its purpose. The necessity 
of building a dam which would properly re- 
tain and distribute the surplus water came 
more and more prominently before the 
administration. The cost would be enor- 
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mous, and ready funds were not available. 

Finally, under the direction of the under 
state secretary, Sir William Garstin, a suc- 
cesstul plan was put into operation. The 
site chosen is the present one at the first 
cataract. In 1898 a contract was made with 
the firm of John Aird & Co., by which the 
latter — on consideration of £2,000,000 ster- 
ling, payment to be made in thirty halt- 
yearly installments beginning irom the 
completion of the work — were to construct 
adam reaching from the Arabian hills on 
the east to the hills of Libya on the west, 
one and one-fourth miles in length, with a 
width of trom 68 to 118 feet at the bottom, 
and 23 feet on top, the height in the deepest 
place being 114 feet, and having 180 steel 
sluicegates, 140 of which were to have an 
opening ot 14 cubic metres, the rest an 
opening of 7 cubic metres, the whole struc- 
ture to be built of granite blocks. As the 
course of the Nile would thus be blocked 
to sailing craft between Egypt and Nubia, 
a separate canal 315 feet long, with four 
locks or sluices 38 feet wide, was to be 
built. The dam, it was estimated, could 
hold 1,065,000,000 cubic metres of water, of 
which, at high water, 15,000 cubic metres 
could be let through every second. The 
profit which was to accrue tor the benefit 
ot the country at large through the irriga- 
ticn of uncultivated land was estimated at 
£2 600,000 sterling annually. (These figures 
are past my comprehension. I quote them 
from the plans of construction.) 

The corner-stone was laid by the Duke ot 
Connaught, Feb. 2, 1899.and, beyond all ex- 
pectation, the work was successfully com- 
pleted in December, 1902. Ten thousand 
people were engaged in the construction, 
most of them being Arabs; many, how- 
ever, were Italians and other Europeans. 
A large village has sprung up on the site, 
with its wooden barracks, canteens and 
stores, and, although the dam is finished, 
is still largely populated. The granite for 
the construction ot the dam was taken trom 
the same quarry which supplied the mate- 
rial tor most of the temples in Egypt, and, 
as already mentioned, trom which 25) large 
granite pillars were transported tor the 
Temple of the Sun to Baalbec, Syria — the 
quarry of Assuan in the immediate vicinity 
of the dam. 

As the distance trom one end of the dam 
to the other is great, a track has been laid 
on which cars with comfortable seats are 
pushed by the natives. Intended in the 
first place tor the architects and engineers, 
the cars are also at the disposal of the tour- 
ists —a privilege most welcome when time 
is a consideration and the sun burns hot. 
We could only marvel at the ingenuity of 
man as we rolled by gate after gate which 
hold back the tons of water stretching tar 
up beyond Philz. Two ot the sluices were 
open. As the water rushed through in 
white, foaming masses with a dull, heavy 
and deatening sound, we tried to imagine 
what the noise of the waters of ten gates, 
or fifty, or one hundred, or one hundred 
and eighty, would be; but it was quite 
beyond us. Niagara seemed to us asa 
puny wail in comparison; but this, ot 
course, was only in the seeming. 

Arrived at the farther or western side. 
where the canal has been constructed, we 
were just in time to see a fleet of some fif- 
teen Nubian boats let through. As we 
watched the ease with which this was 
accomplished, the machinery being so 
marvelously constructed and adjusted that 
tons of iron and steel holding back more 
tons of water were raised and lowered by 
the mere grip of a hand, we could not help 
axking ourselves whether the swarthy 
and dull-countenanced natives who stood 
about, realized that now their boats were 
carried over the cataract through the 
brains and skill of an advanced civiliza- 
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tion, whereas heretoicre they themselves 
had to haul and push them over the rapids, 
in danger always of smashing them on the 
rocks and losing their cargo. Perhaps 
they did — but one is inclined to doubt it. 
They are too ready to take things as a 
matter of course. They seemed to be more 
interested in my companion, at whom they 
stared as long as she was within range. 
Doubtless, outside of their own circle some 
of these men from Nubia had never seen a 
woman unveiled. 

Returning to the other side, we parted 
from the two lads who had pushed us over 
and back, with mutual expression of es- 
teem — the expression on our part being 
the never-forgotten bakschisch —and re- 
mounted our donkeys, which we had leita 
few hours before at the place of embarka- 
tion for Philz, to proceed to the quarry of 
which we have already spoken. Here 
among others is a huge granite block 110 
feet long and 12 feet wide, which the work- 
men left thousands of years ago all bat 
finished. The marks of their chisels, the 
means by which with water they broke 
these immense blocks, are all visible, and 
to us were of intense interest. Not near so 
large as the great block ot granite in the 
quarry at Baalbec, of which we shall speak 
later, it still impresses one with the ex- 
ceeding cleverness of the workmen of those 
days. They surely were in possession of 
an art trom which even we today could 
learn. 

From the quarry we intended to ride 
over the desert around the other side ot 
Assuan toa 


Bischarin Village, 


but we found we had reckoned without 
our host. The donkey boys objected vig- 
erously to so doing. Although it was in 
the bargain, and time therefor was not 
lacking, they were so set on not going, and 
acted so ugly about it, that we found rea- 
soning with them only thrown to the wind. 
So we took matters, or rather the donkeys, 
into our own hands, and proceeded with- 
out the boys. But only one left us. We 
tound out later that he was a waiter in one 
of the hotels, and, theretore, had a good 
reason for not wanting to prolong the trip 
until one o’clock. 

The Bisch4ria are a sort of gypsy tribe. 
They live in miserable tents made of mat- 
ting, stretched very close to the ground. 
In the villdge near Assuan there are some 
fiity tents on a large open plain unshaded 
by tree or even shrub. Just to ride over 
this dusty plain, especially in the noonday 
sunin the middle of April, is most sufto- 
cating and enervating. How whole tami- 
lies, to say nothing of the dogs, can exist 
in:one of those low and crowded tents, is 
unimaginable. The Bischaérin speak a 
peculiar dialect related to the idioms ot the 
Egyptian and East Atrican languages. 
Some of the child:en have acquired a little 
English—just sufficient to annoy the 
tourist. We were soon surrounded by a 
tousled lot of them holding out their 
hands, and crying: ‘‘One piastre, please! 
Thank you very much.” Some of them 
had very attractive taces, and, except tor 
their hair and soiled garments, were not 
unprepossessing. The heavy crop of 
crinkly hair, black as coal and seem- 
ingly hard as wire, is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Bischarin. The men 
nearly all have fierce looks, and, with their 
bushy heads of hair, present a most un- 
welcome appearance. They support them- 
selves by herding cattle and through bar- 
ter and trade, especially that of senna 
leaves, which they fetch from the desert 
and tor which they receive a high price. 
They also have a good revenue in the 
tourist season from the pertormance of 
weird and fantastical dances. As these 
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have nothing characteristic about them, it 
may sately be assumed they were invented 
for the express purpose of beguiling a tew 
piastres trom the pockets ot travelers. We 
heard their music, very similar to the 
tomtom disharmony o/ the Chinese. It 
had a peculiarly jarring effect upon us that 
hot and dusty noonday. The men seemed 
pertectly harmless, but when I attempted 
to photograph some ot them and their tents 
aod dogs and camels, they immediately 
covered their faces and showed otherwise 
that they objected seriously to being photo- 
graphed. Probably because good photo- 
graphs of them, in which they appear smil- 
ing and happy, are on sale in the shops. 

Leaving the Bisché in, we soon reached 
the outer edge of Assuan and the native 
Arab quarter. The houses are built of sun- 
dried mud-brick, very dirty outside, but 
worse inside, along narrow and winding 
passages through which, even with a map, 
we could hardly have hoped to find our 
way. But we had good guides. The 
donkeys knew every inch ot the curves 
and corners, and as a buuch of good green 
clover was awaiting them at the end of 
their journey, they trotted us through the 
village at a good pace with not a mishap, 
and soon had us betore the veranda of our 
hotel. There we tound the donkey buy who 
scowlingly bad deserted us an hour before 
smiling with his entire face and ready tor 
the bakschisch which he knew would be 
his. 

A cooling bath freed us from the heat and 
dust of our six hours’ hot ride, and put us 
in a splendid mood tor luncheon, which 
soon followed. 

In the afternoon we hired a felike to take 
us over to the west bank of the Nile to 
visit the rock tombs of the nobles and 
other dignitaries of the 


Island of Elephantine. 


Our craft, a rather large boat with sails, 
was manned by tour boys, not one of 
whom was over fourteen years. We did 
not realize until we had pushed from shore 
that no older person was going with us. 
We decided, however, to risk it. And they 
proved splendid sailors, even thougb they 
came nervously close to a large rock in 
mid-stream around which the current 
foamed, and once treated us to the un- 
pleasant sound of hearing the boat scrape 
on the bottom. 

To reach the rock or cliff tombs it is nec- 
essary to climb a precipitous hill of some 
length over a sandy suriace where one lit- 
erally takes three steps forward and two 
back. The toot sinks into the sand over 
the shoe top and soon the shoes are filled, 
inside as well as outside, with this un- 
pleasant substance. We were very much 
reminded of a hard climb up Mt. Vesuvius 
from the end of the tunicolare on a very 
hot day in June, which, however, was not 
so trying and repaid us far more. For 
there is but little to see in the tombs, espe- 
cially it one has been to Thebes. Unless 
one enjoys such kind otf labor, the result is 
not worth the effort, although we did have 
a fine view of Eiephantine, Assuan, and 
the surrounding country. 

We were giad to return to the boat 
and empty what seemed like a bushel 
ot sand from our shoes. The youthful 
sailors now hoisted sail, as the wind was 
with us, and we had a delightful skim 
around the island — tor the most part to the 
accompaniment of music on the part of 
our “‘boatmen’’— beating of the hand on 
a goatskin tightly stretched over the 
broken-out bottom of a water-jar, and the 
drawling ot frighttully discordant sounds 
trom the quartet of boyish voices. The 
island itselt is very interesting. It is cov- 
ered with green palm trees and other rich 
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verdant growth, and, surrounded by the 
blue water of the Nile, presents {rom every 
view a most pleasing appearance. Today 
it is occupied by two native villages, the 
inhabitants ot which speak Nubian, anda 
large modern hotel. There are ruins of a 
temple with the names ot Thutmosis IL., 
Rameses IIJ., and, others inscribed there- 
on; also a pillar bearing the name of 
Trajan. Another inscription on a Greek 
altar with the appropriate pictorial illus- 
tration represents Alexander, the son of 
Alexander the Great, offering sacrifice to 
the Esyptian gods, especially the ram- 
headed Chnum. 

One of the most interesting remains on 
the island is a Nile metre buried for more 
than a thousand years until rediscovered 
by Mabmud Bey in 1870. It had served its 
purpose tor Egyptian, Greek, Roman and 
Arab alike. Strabo says of ‘t— and his 
description fits today: 


“ This Nilemetre is built on the bank of the 
Nile in the form of a well, lined with equal- 
sized granite blocks. In this well the water of 
the Nile rises and falis even as the river itself, 
and on the blocks every change in the river’s 
height is noted by the measurements chiseled 
therein. This is very useful for the farmers in 
controlling the water, the dams and the canals, 
It is also very useful for the tax assessors. For 
a rise in the height of the Nile means a rise in 
the rate of taxation.” 


We finished our sightseeing in Assuan by 
leisurely walking to some less noted ob- 
jects of interest in the surrounding country, 
and with a tour of the bazaars. These 
latter, of course, are not nearly so interest- 
ing as those of Cairo or Damascus, but 
afford many opportunities tor buying in- 
teresting curios and “ antiquities ’’ — the 
latter being mostly manufactured in 
Assuan, although some are imported trom 
Birmingham, England! The wares irom 
Nubia, even though many of them are 
only imitation, and the artistically. shaped 
earthen ware, cannot but help draw many 
purchasers. 

In the bazaars we noticed what had 
already attracted our attention in Cairo 
and Luxor — native policemen stationed 
at convenient distances from each other. 
This only shows with what satety one can 
with reasonable care travel in Egypt. 
Twenty-one years of English rule bas done 
wonders in a semi barbarous land. The 
natives have learned that the reign of vio 
lence and extortion has ceased. The mere 
mention of the word karakol, which means 
policeman, will in many cases putan im- 
mediate end to an attempt of overcharging. 
Would that in the realm of the Sultan tne 
Same condition obtained ! 





AN INTERESTING PICTURE 


REV. O. 8S. BAKETEL, D. D. 


T recently came into the possession of 
the writer, and is greatly prized. It 

is not a work of great artistic merit, but 
has a relation to the brotherhood of Meth- 
odist preachers of this and the former 
days, and that is why it is prized so 
much. It is a picture of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, taken at its session of 
1862 at Sanbornton Bridge (now Tilton). 
It is not a group photographed as it would 
be in these days, but each man was taken 
separately and pasted on thecard. The 
central figure, much larger than others, 
is Bishop Osmon C. Baker, who presided. 
He is surrounded by the faces cf 103 men, 
all of whom were members of the Confer- 
ence except two. These were Franklin 
Rand, then the publishing agent for 
ZIon'’s HERALD, and James P. Magee, 
the long-time agent of the Book Depos- 
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itory on Bromfield St., Boston. These 
men, being annual visitors to the Confer. 
ence, and in many ways thoroughly 
identified with its irterests, seemed a|- 
most like members. 

To those who have come into our ranks 
within the past fifteen or twenty years 
most of these faces would be strange, en. 
tirely so. Only twelve whose faces appear 
bere are in our earthly membership now. 
These are : E. R. Wilkins, Irad Taggart, 
D. ©. Babeock, C. U. Dunning, D. J. 
Smith, J. W. Adams, H. B. Copp, L. W. 
Prescott, M. T. Cilley, Joseph Hayes, 
C. H. Smith, Henry Chandler. Of these 
five are on the effective list. 

Some were here then whose names are 
or have been, well known in other Con- 
ferences to which they went. They were 
such as Luther T. Townsend, L. P. Cush- 
mau, F. K. Stratton, George S. Barves. 
R. 8. Stubbs, R. W. Humphries, Henry 
Lummis, D. P. Leavitt, A. C. Manson. 
Geo. 8. Dearborn, Calvin Holman, A. (. 
Church, J. P. Stinchfield, J. B. Faulks, 
J. L. Trefren, E. A. Smith, Charles Young, 
J. H. MeCarty ; and last, but far from 
least, James M. Buckley. 

One, who located many years ago, stil! 
lives in hope of the better life — Henry 
H. Hartwell. One died little over a year 
ago — Charles H. Chase. 

Here are quite a number known within 
recent years, but now at rest: James 
Pike, Elisha Adams, S. G. Kellogg, James 
Thurston, Reuben Dearborn, and G. W. 
H. Clarke, all of them former presiding 
elders ; W. H. Jones, Geo. F. Eaton (who 
died while a presiding elder in the New 
England Conference), Geo. N. Bryant, 
Newell Culver, John Currier. Sullivan 
Holman, 8. P. Heath, Calvin 8. Harring- 
ton (professor in Wesleyan University), 
Samuel Beedle, Rufus Tilton, L. L. 
Eastman, Charlies RK. Harding, Lorenzo 
Draper, C. M. Dinsmore, James M. Beau, 
Truman Carter, Wm. Hewes, and James 
Adams. 

A few faces are here whom the now 
older men of the Conference would cal! 
‘*the fathers.”” Wm. D. Cass, Richard 
Newhall, Elihu Scott, Abram Folsom, 
Silas Quimby, Samuel Norris, Eleazer 
Smith, Nathaniel Ludd, Charles R. 
Homan, Josiah A. Svarrett, Elijah 
Mason, John F. Adams, Amos Kidder, 
H. A. Matteson, Lewis Howard. Several 
of these served terms in the eldership. 

Of those not named, some we know 
have gone to their reward. The uecrolog- 
ical list in the Conference journal contains 
the names of anumber. Others may be 
living for aught we know, but who they 
are, or where, we are not able to say. 

We are glad to look into their faces as 
bere presented. {n doing so we often 
think of the heroic service they rendered 
to the cause of God. Most of them are 
gone, but their works do follow them. 

We have put by the side of this picture 
the one taken at the last Conference at 
Woodsville, and specially note the large 
number of young men as compared with 
the former. A few faces are here that 


were in the picture of forty-one years 
before. They will soon be gone, and these 
young men will be the leaders. They are 
a devoted company, capable and conse- 
crated, and great results are looked for in 
the extension of the kingdom of God in 
the New Hampshire Conference. 


Manchester, N. H. 
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THE WESLEYAN SPIRIT 
REV. FREDERICK A. LEITCH. 
HE progressive Methodist values that 
liberty of thought and religious con- 
vietion bequeathed to him by the illustri- 
ous founders of his church. He sees in 
them intellectual and moral pathfinders 
who, with indomitable heroism, blazed the 
way through the jungle forests of ecclesias- 
tical prejudice, ignorance and folly, out 
and into the broad and fertile prairie lands 
ot religious and intellectual liberty. 

He knows that such men as John and 
Charles Wesley were misunderstood and 
ecaricatured and grossly maligned. They 
and their adherents were not only subjects 
tor ecclesiastical abuse, but became the 
recipients of many missiles hurled by the 
hands ot individuals too ignorant, and 
perchance too brutal, to understand the 
men or their beneficent purpose. He is also 
not unmindful of the fact that the sodden 
ignorance of the marses was largely the 
result of that arrogant spirit of ecclesiasti- 
cism that, with vain pretensions, made doc- 
trine and dogma, rite and ceremony, oils 
and incense, their divine right to stand as 
ministers of the * bread of life,’”’ such bread 
being too frequently made out of the 
shadow rather than the substance, the chatt 
and not the wheat. 

The Wesleyan spirit is forever the 


Antithesis of Stagnation, 


whether intellectual, moral, religious or 
otherwise. It is the genius of that spirit to 
find expression in “ pathfinders’’ of sorts 
many — prophet, apostie, mystic, evangel- 
ist, thinker and reformer. That o’ermas- 
tering fire that consumes, while the seer 
muses, puts into action some new thought 
and gives to the world a new age, a larger 
hope, a wider outlook. The fire that con- 
sumed a Wesley was that, as the people did 
not go to church, the church must go to the 
peuple. So great a man as Bishop Butler 
could not see it, and denounced Wesley as 
a bad churchman for putting it into prac- 
tice. The worthy Methodist who scrupu- 
lously observes the ecclesiastical routine of 
his church is doing exactly the opposite of 
what Wesley did. 

Wesley was an originator; he broke 
through ecclesiastical barriers to gain 
higher ends, moral ends. Methodism exists 
because of this spirit of heroism. Are we 
going to condemn men for doing exactly 
what our illustrious tounder taught us to 
do? Are we not, then, to welcome innova- 
tions, moral precedents, as the very spice 
and genius of our polity and spirit? The 
spirit of Methodism aggressive, it shall 
live ; stagnant, it shall die. Which of the 
two is ‘“‘a safe counselor ’”’ tor the church, 
the one that administers by ecclesiasticism, 
or the one that administers by precedent ? 
Which of the two has the Wesleyan spirit ? 

Again, Wesley was a child of his time, 
but the Wesleyan spirit, like truth and life, 


Transcends Time, 


Along intellectual lines it is observed that 
the Wesleyan spirit discarded many gar- 
ments of formulated thought and dressed 
truth perceived in ‘‘ reputable garments,” 
i. e., into the vernacular of the common 
people. It has ever been the genius of our 
theology to maintain that in the divine ed- 
ucation otf humanity all revelations are 
through the human and in accord with the 
conditions of time and race. 

God always considered the expanding 
capacity of man’s mind. The seeds of truth 
are planted in the soil of specific racial as- 
pirations. The church at Corinth did noi. 
get out of the Gospel what the early Meth- 
odists got, nor did the early Methodists get 
out of the Gospel what the modern Methodist 
gets. Truth is always perceived in the light 
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of one’s expanding mental capacity and 
the express form. The verbal wording of 
truth is usually adapted to the capacity of 
the auditor or learner. Egregious blun- 
ders have arisen because of the failure on 
the part of some who bear the denomina- 
tional name ot Methodist and who at the 
same time have tailed to approximate to 
an adequate conception of the denomina- 
tional spirit. They have even failed to per- 
ceive “ that what we see in church history 
is the divine element of Christianity con- 
tinually allaying itselt as by a process of 
chemical attraction with the different intel- 
lectual ideas of the varying races and ages 
through which its stream flowed.” 

As a child of his time Wesley taught in 
harmony with its thought-form in the 
main. His success largely arose from the 
fact that the common people not only heard 
him, but understood him. His academic 
and literary style when addressing uni- 
versity students and professors was pro- 
found and philosophical. Here he mani- 
tested that power of incisive thought and 
that deptb of metaphysical acumen in 
dealing with philosophical and theological 
questions that made him a power potential 
with the scholars and a prince among 
exegetical experts. Had Wesley taken his 
academic style when addressing the Cor- 
nish miners, his wurk in England would 
have ended in ‘‘ a bootless failure.” 

The Wesleyan spirit regarding express 
statements of truth and revelation is to 
consider the mental capacity of the auditor 
and to adapt the form of thought — the 
wording of the thought — so as to enlighten 
the hearer if possible. 

The Wesleyan spirit is 


Apostolic, 


The early Christians had in them the same 
lite and spirit of truth that Wesley and his 
followers had, but they of necessity clothed 
it with their method and form of thought, 
which was often apocalyptic, pictorial, cat- 
aclysmal, and mechanical. We read of 
trumpets, thunders, clouds, vials, and 
dragons. Subsequently, when Christianity 
came in contact with Greek philosophy 
and the intellectual disquisitions of the 
schoolmen, we have the same truths 
clothed in new garments, formulated and 
labeled in our so-called catholic creeds. 

It is just here that we observe one of 
those strange anomalies, those peculiar 
mental freaks, which are responsible for so 
much discord and discussion in the ranks 
ot Christian believers, in which many sin- 
cere but unenlightened minds take these 
pictorial images, these creeds, in their lit- 
eral form, as the very heart and life of reve- 
lation and Christianity. As J. Brierly says: 
“Such expressions as essence, substance, 
hypostasis, have nothing to do with Gali- 
lee; they were forged in Greek workshops ; 
they had Plato aod Aristotle as sponsors, 
and not the Christ.” 

The.very genius of revelation is to seek 
new methods of expression, new garments 
ot speech, as well as new spheres of activ- 
ity ; and is not this the 


Genius of Progressive [llethodism ? 


What a lamentable mistake and a fatal di- 
gression from our general polity to vhal- 
lenge, in this age, the philosophy of theolo- 
gy that, with concise thinking, casts aside 
outgrown garments of tormulated expres- 
sions in the sphere of revelation. The 
mistake rests upon talse history, unsound 
thinking, and mental vacuity. It is not 
Methodistic, nor Wesleyan ; itis schismatic, 
and borders upon the inane. 

It has ever been the perogative of men of 
small calibre, of narrow vision, to stone the 
prophets, to malign the thinker, to defame 
the reformer, and to kill the Christs. The 
Pauls and Luthers and Brunos and Wes- 
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leys can testify to this ; but this is not gen- 
uine Methodism, it does not belong to our 
spirit or polity. 

The Wesleyan spirit is best represented 
by men of lofty thought, high ideals, noble 
purpose ; men who are sound in pure faith, 
and divine living, and Christlike giving ; 
men who are leaders and not leaners upon 
others. 

The Wesleyan spirit turned the world 
from Calvinism to Arminianism, trom 
fatalism to taith. It can and will turn the 
world from error to truth, from death to 
life. 


Old Orchard, Maine. 





FROM A SWISS HOSPITAL 
REV. DILLON BRONSON. 


66 EMEMBER, O Lord, the sick in 

hospitals, and all nurses and phy- 
sicians!’’ Surely we will never again for- 
get to use this petition, or its equivalent, in 
the pulpit prayer on Sunday mornings 
Even two weeksin a hospital on account 
of aslight operation gives one a fellow- 
feeling towards his fellow-mortals thus 
imprisoned, and makes him sure that no 
persons are more deserving of tis prayers 
than those who care for the sick. 

Perbaps nowhere on earth is there a better 
place in which to lay off for physical re- 
pairs than this glorious Engadine Valley, 
6,000 feet above the sea and 60 miles long, 
where they have “ nine months winter and 
three months cold,’’ where one can wear an 
overcvat with comfort during dogdays, and 
pluck the most beautiful and varied flowers 
with one hand while he molds a snowball 
with the other. The air here is dry and 
bracing, the sun bright and reviving, and 
the splendid view of the Bernina range, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, is one of the 
best in all this playground ot the world. 

This Samaden hospital serves for all the 
valley (about 12,000 Protestant people in a 
dozen villages speaking Romansch), and 
has thirty beds whose grateful occupants 
are cared for by four sweet deaconesses ot 
the Lutheran Church, and a very busy and 
skilltal physician who, [ think, might well 
be called “ Reverend,” though he gets no 
time to go to meeting. The hospital walls 
are well furnished with Scripture texts, 
and there is plenty of religious reading — 
in German, of course — in the library. A 
service is held on the “ veranda ” Sunday 
aiternoons, and in the evening the “ sisters ” 
sing hymns in the hall. We were glad last 
Sunday to have the presence of the Princess 
Wera, who belongs to the royal house ot 
Russia, and is a sister of the Queen of 
Greece. She belongs theoretically to the 
Greek Church, 1 suppose, but looks and 
acts just like a sincere and unassuming 
Methodist. Imagine my surprise on learn- 
ing that the quiet and cultured young 
‘* Pfarrer,’’ who preached «a model sermon 
on “ Wells in the Valley of Baca,” has 
labored among the Germans in Chicago, 
and is now getting out a translation of 
twenty of Phillips Brooks’ sermons. He 
has read the great biography of the great 
preacher, and seems to know many of his 
sermons almost by heart. 

Everywhere as we journey round the 
planet do we find representatives of “Chris- 
tianity in earnest.’’ Though they are not 
called by our name, they are people whose 
hearts God has touched, and they realize 
that religion is not a matter of finely drawn 
creeds or party or ceremonies, but is evi- 
denced by doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly in the presence of the 
Great Companion. 

Ip. a tew days we hope to be allowed to 
‘* take up our carriages ’’ and proceed over 
the highest pass in Europe to the Dolomite 
region, en route to Greece and Palestine. 


Samaden, Engadine, Aug. 23. 








S a ne ae 


,  WEress 





——s 
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THE FAMILY 


A JAR OF ROSE LEAVES 


Myriad roses fade unheeded, 

Yet no note ot griet is needed, 

When the ruder breezes tear them, 
Sung or songless, we can spare them. 
But the choicest petals are 

Shrined in some deep Orient jar, 
Rich without and sweet within, 
Where we cast the rose leaves in. 


Lite has jars of costlier price 
Framed to hold our memories. 
There we treasure baby smiles, 
Boyish exploits, girlish wiles, 

All that made oar early days 
Sweeter than these trodden ways 
Where the Fates our fortunes spin. 
Memory, toss the rose leaves in! 


What the jar holds, that shall stay; 
Time steals all the rest away. 

Cast in love’s first stolen word, 

Bliss when uttered, bliss when heard ; 
Maiden’s looks of shy surprise ; 
Glances from a hero’s oyes ; 

Palms we risked our souls to win. 
Memory, fling the rose leaves in! 


Now more sombre and more slow 
Let the incantation grow! 

Cast in shreds of rapture brief, 
Subtile links ’twixt hope and griet; 
Vagrant fancy’s dangerous toys ; 
Covert dreams, narcotic joys 
Flavored with the taste of sin. 
Memory, pour the rose leaves in! 


Quit that borderland of pain! 

Cast in thoughts of nobler vein, 
Magic gifts ot human breath, 
Mysteries of birth and death. 

What if all this web of change 

But prepare tor scenes more strange; 
It to die be to begin? 

Memory, heap the rose leaves in! 


— Thomas Wentworth Hig ginson. 





Thoughts fortheThoughtful 





The appended selection is from THE LOVE 
WATCH, that beautiful and touching story- 
sketch by William Allen Knight, authorof “ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,” which has been so 
widely read. Both little volumes are brought 
out in dainty style by the Pilgrim Press. 





Lazarus paused. 

* But did you see him, good Lazarus ? 
We would know all,” Martha exclaimed. 

* Yes, sister, I saw him and — he saw 
me!’’ He quickly checked the emotion 
that welled up as the last words were ul- 
tered. 

A smile broke in Mary’s eyes, unspeak- 
ably loving, but it taded ere it touched her 
lips. 

Martha found voice to say: ‘“ If he saw 
thee — there — then he would understand, 
he would think of our home; that would 
give a touch of comfort! ” 

*“ He would be reminded of a \etter 
home,” Lazarus reflected, ‘‘and of the 
deeper interest of hearts that keep watch 
ior him there.” But he said naught of this. 

*“ As we followed the band, keeping in 
the dark and a little to one side, we sud- 
denly came upon several men asleep under 
the trees. Fearing an outcry we fell back ; 
the men with torches passed on. 

“ Then out ot a dark recess we saw a tall 
form approach the sleepers. Bending over 
them a few words were spoken. It was 
something about keeping watch with him, 
but I could not hear all he said, so low was 
the voice, so mellow and even its toner. 
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But at once I knew that it was he, and that 
he was talking to friends. 

* LT was about to go near and speak with 
him. Oh, the longing that seized me fora 
touch of his hand! Bat it could not be. 
The band had turned about and was com- 
ing toward him rapidly. The flare of the 
torches was beginning to play upon his 
garments; soon his figure stood sharply 
outlined in the dark. 

*“* Sisters, I have seen his face sweet with 
peace as he watched the light run up the 
sky and tint the clouds when the sun had 
set; but never, on earth, have I seen repose 
like that on his countenance as he stood 
facing the glare of those torches. His hands 
were still, his tall torm at ease, his eyes 
pensive and gentle as a nursing mother’s. 

** When they had come near and stopped, 
he waited in silence. The suspense was 
almost more than I could bear; but he 
was standing in complete repose in the full 
blaze ot the upraised torches ! 

* At length, slowly moving trom the 
band, a man stood torth; he crossed the 
lighted space between the men and the 
Master; he paused an instant, then, at a 
suppressed murmur from the band, raised 
himself on tiptoe and kissed him ! 

** He did not lower his head to receive it ; 
his body was motionless; his eyes were 
litted, not lowered. The stillness was so 
intense that all heard the sound of the 
coarse lips. 

** It was Judas, the man who found fault 
with Mary last Sabbath evening.” 

Martha put her arm around her sister, 
but did not so much as shift her gaze trom 
their brother’s tace. 

Lazarus lowered his voice almost to a 
whisper as he went on: “ In the hush that, 
tollowed our friend spoke. ‘ Companion, 
that for which thou art come!’ he said. His 
voice was like the sound of a deep harp- 
string softly touched. 

* Presently he moved a few steps toward 
the band, leaving Judas at his back, 
and stood in silence. Then he said: ‘ Whom 
seek ye?’ 

‘** A voice from the midst of the torches 
answered; ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ And 
without a tremor or a motion he replied : 
‘Iam he.’ 

** There was such majesty in his presence 
that they seemed to quail and tall back be- 
tore him. But it was only tor a moment. 
I can hardly tell what tollowed. Suddenly 
confusion broke. They were closing around 
him. I found myself in the midst of 
the tumult, so near him that I touched 
his hand. Serenely he turned and looked 
in my tace. A light broke over his coun. 
tenance as though a smile or a word to 
me were coming. Oh, that I might have 
had that word! But at that moment they 
seized the hand that I had touched, drew it 
down and bound him. He bowed his head 
and stood speechless and submissive. 

“ As the night wind fanned his hair, I 
caught the fragrance of pure spikenard, 
rare and sweet, mingling with the smell of 
the torches. Mary, I think it was the tra- 
grance of your alabaster still lingering on 
his head. 

** Then they led him away — alone.”’ 

Silence tell on the bowed heads. Un- 
noticed Martha’s lamp smoldered till its 
flame flickered out. 


It was morning on the hills that are round 
about Jerusalem ; morning, too, in her nar- 
row, crowded streets ; morning where lone 
sentries paced her far-lying walls, and 
mcrning full and radiant on the glittering 
uplift of her temple. 

Along the roads leading to the city’s main 
gates the Roman guards on the walls be- 
held long lines of people comingin. They 


marveled and swore sullenly by pagan 
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names ; for little did they know of the an- 
cestral joy of that pilgrim song: 


* Our feet shall stand within thy gates, U Jeru- 
salem.”’ 


Toward nine o’clock the stream of people 
coming by the north road was checked. 
There was an execution on hand; by the 
Roman method, that is, on a cross, and at 
the usual place. That was all. 


Vhe glare of midday was now streaming 
from all the fleckless Judwan sky. While 
the throngs surged in and out the gate and 
round about the spot of the execution, 
there were some who stood and watched in 
silence ; some, too, who pressed nearer to 
the suffering men when an opportunity was 
found and fixed their eyes on the central 
cross. Among these was a man supporting 
two women. 

They gave little heed to the unpitying 
jests of the crowd; they seemed not to hear 
the hoarse cries of men who moved among 
the people zealously, men clad in robes 
with broad bands and borders. But not a 
word trom the cross before which they 
stood escaped them ; and not a groan. 

Indeed, the sensitiveness of the little 
group seemed greatest when the low sounds 
of suffering ceased for a time. Once, in 
such a case, they learned that the hushing 
of his moans was because he was trying to 
talk with one of a group of women stand- 
ing near his cross. 

**He called her mother; I know po 
more!’’ was the answer a soldier gave 
Lazarus as he strode by. 

Suddenly the soldier turned ; he frowned 
darkly as he stood staring back at the 
crosses. One of the men on a side cross 
was uttering a cry of bitter mockery ; the 
other was calling out something in rebuke, 
The muscles ot the soldier’s tace showed 
that his teeth were clenched ; he quickly 
riveted his gaze on the central cross. His 
trown vanished as he saw that the sufferer’s 
eyes were resting lingeringly on the up- 
turned face of ber to whom he had spoken. 

His was not the only heart touched by 
that sight. In the moment’s hush that fell 
on the scene, words from one of the side 
crosses were heard ; they seemed to be spo- 
ken reverently. 

Then a response was heard. A voice of 
wondrous sweetness was sounding over the 
heads of the bystanders : 

“ This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.”’ 

A shout of derision went up from the 
men clad in the robes with broad borders. 
But the people for the most part did not 
join them. The soldier ground his teeth 
together and stood motionless and silent. 

The heart of Lazarus leaped in his breast. 
** Paradise! Thou too art thinking of par- 
adise amid this babe) pain! And I alone 
of all this throng know the bliss that comes 
when eyes are closed to the things of earth.”’ 
But not a word escaped his lips. He only 
put his arms more firmly about his sisters 
and moved a little nearer the cross. 

At length in a voice raised by great eftort 
above the muffling of agony, their friend 
uttered a cry. 

‘“*T thirst!’ were the words he succeeded 
in forming. 

Martha started up, but Lazarus tightened 
his arm about her. 

** Never again, sweet ministries for him 
in our Bethany home!” she murmured. 

Through all that followed they stood 
transfixed. A great darkness settled on 
their spirits. At last they saw his head fall 
forward, and hang — heavily — unmoved. 

Stillness spread through the crowd. 

It was Mary who broke the hush of their 
little group. ‘' * He has poured out his soul 
unto death,’ ” she whispered. 

How long they lingered they did not real- 
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ye. But at last Lazarus felt the chill of the interest me. Then I had a headache,and wedding day, and your father and I were 
sonless air of night. Without a word he some lobster I had eaten for supper didn’t walking on the river road when he said : 


turned away and slowly led his sisters out agree with me. 
to Bethany. 
Their love-watch was over. 


It never does. I suffer ‘Emma, I have taken a solemn vow to- 
every time I eat it. Seems to me that day, which I shall never break, and I 
some folks were born into the world just want you to do the same. I have prom- 
to suffer. It’s a world of care anyhow. ised that as long as we live together every 





« SADDENERS OF LIFE” Did you know that kerosene has gone up morning I will ask this question : What 
a cent on the gallon? ”’ can I do today to make my wife happy 

A Do: Sn ‘* No, I did not.” and my home beautiful?’ J placed my 

HERE are people in the world who ‘‘ Well, it has; and it wouldn’t surprise hands in his and repeated this sacred 


are never quile so happy as when me any to have it go up a good deal more, promise. That vow we never broke, my 
they are miserable themselves or are It does seem to me that everything one dear children. Through sunny and 
making some one else miserable. They has to buy has gone upin price. I don’t stormy experiences we kept our promise. 
know nothing at all of what we some- know what poor folks are to do. And Our home became more and more satisfy- 
times call ‘‘ delight in life.’ They seem wages ain’t what they used tobe. Seems ing, and our happiness deeper and richer 
to rejoice in low spirits and a general air to me that the poor grow poorer just as until your father entered the heavenly life. 
of gloom. Pessimistic to the last degree, the rich grow richer. I don’t know what I keep my vow as faithfully as when he 
they would enjoy throwing a wet blanket the world is coming to. Did you read was with me, and try every day to live in 
over the entire world. To them alldays about that dreadful murder case in the a way I feel sure would please him.”’ 
are melancholy days. There are no glad West last week?” When Mrs. Walton concluded, Edith 
days in their year. Such people always ‘* No, I never read such news as that.’’ and George repeated the same promise, 
create an atmosphere of gloom and un- ‘ Well, I don’t know as there is any and the dear mother revereptly added : 
rest. Some one has properly called them good in reading about murders, but seems ‘‘ May God help you never to break your 
‘‘ saddeners of life,’’ to me that there isn’t much in the papers vows.’’ 

These dejected souls, these ‘‘ saddeners nowadays but accounts of murders, and The wedding at the parish church was 
of life,’’ should take to heart these words suicides, and bank robberies, and all sorts simple and solemn, and, at noon, this 
of Emerson : ‘‘ If you have not slept, or of evil things. It isa wicked age of the young married couple were on their way 
if you have elept, or if you have the head- world. I sometimes wonder if life is to their Western home. 
ache, or leprosy, or thunderstroke, I be- worth the living.’ The houses of the professors were situ- 
seech you by all the angels to hold your This typeof person isa real saddener of ated in the college grounds, and Edith 
peace and not follute the morning. Come life — not only of her own life, but of the and George soon decided on the one they 
into the azure and love the day.”’ lives of others. She never knows what it would occupy. They both had fine 

[ have in mind one of these unhappy means to ‘‘ come into the azure and love taste, and when they had furnished their 
mortals who never ‘‘come into the theday.’’ If she had cause for her com- house it was indeed a modest, charming 
azure,’’? and to whom woe is one of the plaints, she would achieve a great moral home, and the first year of their married 
apparent delights of life. No one ever victory by keeping silence in regard to her life their happiness was unbroken. 
hears her say a cheery, helpful word, and trials. All of us can do that, and we have On the anniversary of their wedding 
she seems to take it asa personal affront no right to ‘‘ pollute the day’’ by indulg- day the baby was born. Edith almost 
if others are cheery in her presence. ing in the luxury of woe. Keep your gave her life in giving birth to her child. 
While she is never known to miss a meal, windows open toward Jerusalem, and re- Long weeks passed before she recovered 
her appetite is ‘‘ pore’? and she maintains member that ‘‘ he who climbs above the her health and strength. In that sad 
that she “‘ never knows what it isto have cares of this world, and turns his face to time this anxious husband and sick wife 





a well day.’’ his God, has found the sunny side of life.’’ kept their vow faithfully. There were a 

If you speak about the brightness and Dorchester, Mass. few days when Edith was too ill to think 
beauty of the morning she will be sure to or plan, but during her convalescence her 
say, with a dejected little whine : ‘‘ Well, . desire to make her home and husband 
yes ; but it ain’t likely to last long. Seems A MOTHER'S WISE COUNSEL happy kept her patient and unselfish, 
to me we never do have three days of set- ANNA BREED. and his desire to do the same enabled 
tled weather. It will be storming before T was a beautiful evening in early Sep- him to be ceurageous aad show his wife 
twenty-four hours, now you mark my tember. Edith Walton and George those beautiful little courtesies which add 


word if it isn’t. Seems to me we have 
bad weather most of the time.’’ 

I remember that I saw this unfortunate 
person at a concert one evening. It was 
a particularly enjoyable entertainment, 
and I said to this ‘‘ saddener of life’’ a 
day or two later : 

‘‘T saw you at the concert the other 
evening. You enjoyed it, didn’t you? ”’ 

‘« Well, I can’t say that I did,” was the 
depressing reply. ‘‘ I’m sure there was a 


Wendell were walking along the road by *® much to the charm of married life. 

the river earnestly talking of the future. 10 the winter sickness again entered 
The next morning they were to be mar- this home, and the husband suffered a 
ried in the old church where for several %¢Vere attack of pneumonia, which, for a 
generations their families had worshiped, fW days, the doctor feared would prove 
and, at noon, they were to leave thelove- fatal. It was Edith’s turn to keep her 
ly village where they were born and had VOW unbroken while she was weighed 
always lived, for a home in the far West, down with anxious dread. But{she was 
George Wendell had been chosen profess- rave and cheerful, and her husband 
or of history in one of the Western col- found her love and care his “‘ stronghold 
leges, and was looking forward with en- 1 the day of trouble.” He often (repeat- 
draught on me all the evening. Seemsto tpusiasm to assuming his new duties and ed to her some stanzas from Longfellow’s 
me that hall is full of draughts. Then it enjoying his own home. translation of the little German { poem, 
seemed overheated to me, and the light — T¢ our married life can be as beautiful ‘| 42ie of Tharaw :” 


was so strong it hurt my eyes. Then I 4. that of my father and mother, [ shall “ Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
didn’t have the seat I wanted. It was 


be perfectly satisfied,’’ said Edith. + She is my lite, and my goods, and my 
- pet ena apagenss and "i granny ‘* We will ask your mother to tell us gold. 
y one of the hot radiators, an ad 10r- the secret of her happiness, my dear,” ,. 
gotten to take my fan and [ suffered all George answered. x § Mes, TROP, SPREE, She SS pees SPR, soe 


or come snow, 

They had now reached Edith’s home. We will stand by each other, however it 
Mrs. Walton was standing at the gate. blow. 

Her sweet, serene countenance beamed 
with love and tenderness as she looked 


the evening. Fact is, I wish I had stayed 
at home.’’ 
‘* But didn’t you enjoy the singing ? ”’ 


‘‘] can’t say that I did. As I aay, I ‘‘Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, 


was uncomfortable because of the heat, jnto the faces of these youn in be and pain 
and I thought the program was too long, gear to her. ene PnP ar to our true love as links toa 


and I don’t like those operatic airs.’’ 

‘* But one of the singers sang some sim- 
ple songs in a delightful way.’’ 

‘‘ Well, somehow I liked her less than 
any of the others ; and I had heard that 
long piece the reader read, so that didn’t 


; ‘* Mother,’”’ Edith exclaimed, ‘‘ come 

into the house with us. George and I When the lovely spring days came and 

want you to tell us the secret of your hap- 8! the family were well, George and 

py married life.”’ Edith with their splendid baby boy expe- 
As they sat on the old sofa Mrs. Walton Tienced the greatest ‘enjoyment in their 

began: “It was the evening before our Pome life and in their walks and rides 
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long the pleasant roads of the beautiful 
town. When college commencement 
was over they came back to Edith’s old 
home to spend the summer. The dear 
old mother stood at the door to bid them 
welcome, and her keen eyes noticed that, 
while the faces of her daughter and her 
husband were a little careworn, they 
shone with happiness. As for baby 
Julian, he was the embodiment of health 
and loveliness. 

One evening, after baby had gone to 
sleep, Mrs. Walton and Editb and George 
sat on the veranda enjoying the view of 
the sunset over the river and distant hills. 

‘* Mother,’’ Edith said, ‘‘it is very de- 
lightful to feel I am here with you in the 
old home. I can look again on the river 
and the hills I used to climb in my child- 
hood. And, mother,’’ she added, in a 
low voice full of emotion, ‘‘ George and I 
have kept unbroken the vow we made in 
your presence. We have had care, and 
sickness, and some disappointments, but 
there has never been a day, except those 
times when we were too ill to think, that 
we have not tried to make home beauti- 
ful and each other happy.”’ 

And her hvsband exclaimed: ‘‘ We 
have been so unspeakably happy to- 
gether, dear mother! I sometimes think 
heaven can never mean more to me than 
my own home; and I have said again 
and again to Edith that if every husband 
and wife would make the same vow we 
made, and both keep the promise un- 
broken from day to day, there could not 
be an unhappy marriage or an unpleasant 
home.’’ 


Lynn, Mass. 





Aunt Mary’s Diary 


HE hall door opened, and before Edith 

could close it an inquisitive breath of 

the crisp evening air stole into the cosy 

sitting-room. Aunt Mary laid her book on 
the table. 

“ Did you have a good meeting, Edith?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know; rather good, per- 
haps. But the new minister isn’t a bit like 
Mr. Foss. I suppose he knows enough, 
has a college education, and all that, but 
his pronunciation isn’t always correct, and 
that’s enough to spoil any sermon.”’ 

‘* He may not pronounce all his words as 
you do, dear; still, he may have equally 
good authority. Wasn’t his address good, 
and weren’t you made better by it?” 

**T don’t even remember what he said,’’ 
and Edith laid her gloves on the table. 

As soon as Edith had carried away her 
wraps, Aunt Mary drew the little wicker 
rocker up beside her. 

**Let me see, dear,” she said, slowly, as 
Edith took the proffered chair. ‘* You’ve 
been to one afternoon tea this week, the 
lecture on Shakespeare, a missionary 
meeting, and this evening service.” 

** Yes, auntie; but what of it? That isn’t 
much. You don’t think I’m neglecting my 
work?” 

‘*No, dear; but I’ve a little report I’d 
like to read, if you’re willing.” 

Aunt Mary reached across the table to 
her writing desk, and took out her brown- 
covered diary. 

*“* Monday. Edith attended an afternoon 
tea at Emma,.Dunlap’s. Missed much of 
the social pleasure because the table deco- 
rations were not in harmony with the hang- 
ings and the tint of the dining-room walls. 

* Wednesday. A lecture on Shakespeare 
was given at the Second Parish church. 
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Edith and I attended. The subject was: 
*‘ Accidents in Romeo and Juliet.’ I spent 
a very enjoyable evening; learned many 
new tacts. Edith was disappointed ; didn’t 
get much benefit from the lecture. Objected 
to the speaker’s voice; said it was pitched 
too high. 

* Friday. The mcnthly missionary meet- 
ing was held at Mrs. Benson’s. Had an ex- 
cellent report of the State convention by 
the local delegate. Felt a greater deter- 
mination to do more in the liae of the Mas- 
ter’s service. Edith complained that the 
speaker was confined too much to her notes ; 
said the report would have been more im- 
pressive had it not been written.’’ 

Aunt Mary reached for her pencil. “ I’ve 
another entry to make oi this evening’s 
service,” she said. 

‘** Please don’t, auntie,’ and Edith looked 
up, pleadingly. ‘‘ I —I— didn’t kaow be- 
fore what was the matter — why I haven’t 
been getting more good out of my opportu- 
nities. It — it’s because I meet them all in 
a spirit of criticism. I’m always on the 
watch tor something to criticise, and so lose 
the good I otherwise would get. If you’ll 
not make this evening’s entry I’ll see that 
those in the future are less painful for me 
to hear.’’ — Forward. 





THE RAIN 


Did God hear the suffering things 
Silently complain? 

Such a thirsty land it was, 
Panting for the rain. 

Green grass slowly scorched to straw, 
Wide fields parched and dry, 

People lifting eyes that ached 
To the blinding sky, 

And the fierce heat on the street 
Never passing by ! 


But at last black hosts of clouds 
Gathered in the west. 

Passed in gloom across the heavens 
As in solemn quest ; 

Then the lightning cleft its way 
Over land and main, 

And the thunder, switt and loud, 
Rolled along the plain, 

While, tor comfort and for love, 
Fell the healing rain. 


All the faces of the leaves, 
All the drooping flowers, 

All the grasses, and the corn, 
Turned to greet the showers. 

Drinking deep the waters cool 
Earth had prayed for long, 

All the fields laughed out for joy, 
Everything grew strong ; 

And the happy world praised God 
In a glad new song. 


Ah! how soon a charge is made 
By abundant rain ! 

Lord of all life. forces, make 
Our life strong again. 

Many of Thy people live 
In such weary ways, 

Faith and courage, hope and love, 
Languish in these days. 

Lord, send rains of fuller life, 
And fill our souls with praise ! 


—MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World, 





A Man Who Obeyed His Wife 


HE squire laid down the law to those 
about him, but Mrs. Rawson— 
*Klizy’?—laid down thelaw for him. 
This the old fellow was ready enough to 
admit. Sometimes he had a comical gleam 
in his deep eyes when he turned them 
on his guests as he rose at her call of 
* Adam, I want you.’’ 
‘Boys, learn to obey promptly,” he 
said; “saves a sight o’ trouble. It's better 
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in the family’n a melojeon. It’s got to 
come sooner or later, and the sooner the 
better for you. The difference between me 
and most married men around here is that 
they lies about it, and I don’t. I know [ 
belongs to Eliza. She owns me, but then 
she treats me well. I'm sort o’ meek when 
she’s ground, but then I make up for it by 
bein’ so durned independent when I’m 
away from home. Besides, it’s a good 
deal better to be ordered about by some- 
body as keers tor you than not to have 
anybody in the world as keers whether 
you come or stay.’””»— THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE, in ‘Gordon Keith.’’ 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


FREDA’S ADOPTED GRAVE 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


ORTH POINT, where Freda lived, 

was the bleakest settlement in 

the world. Even its inhabitants, who 
loved it, had to admit that. The north- 
east winds swept whistling up the bay 
and blew rawly over the long hill that 
sloped down to it, blighting everything 
that was in their way. Only the sturdy 
firs and spruces could hold their own 
against it. So there were no orchards, or 
groves, or flower-gardens, in North Point. 
Just over the hill, in a sheltered south- 
west valley, was the North Point church 


_ With the graveyard behind it, and this 


graveyard was the most beautiful spot in 
Nortb Point or near it. The North Point 
folk loved flowers ; they could not have 
them about their homes, so they had them 
in their graveyard. It was a matter. of 
pride with each family to keep the sepa- 
rate plot;neatly trimmed and weeded and 
adorned with beautiful blossoms. 

It was one of the unwritten laws of the 
little community that on some selected 
day in May everybody should repair to 
the graveyard to plant, trim and clip. It 
was not an unpleasant duty, even to those 
whose sorrow was fresh. It seemed as if 
they were still doing something for the 
friends wbo had gone when they made 
their earthly resting-places beautiful. 

As for the children, they looked forward 
to ‘“‘ Graveyard Day ”’ as a very delight- 
ful anniversary, and it divided its spring 
honors with the amount of the herring 
catch. 

‘Tomorrow is Graveyard Day,” said 
Minnie Hutchinson at school recess, when 
ali the little girls were sitting on the fence. 
‘“ Ain’t I glad! I’ve got the loveliest big 
white rosebush to plant by Grandma 
Hutchinson’s grave. Uncle Robert sent 
it out from town.”’ 

‘*My mother has tem tuberoses to set 
out,”’ said Nan Gray, proudly. 

‘* We’re going to plant a row of lilies 
right around our plot,’’ said Katie Morris. 

Every little girl had some boast to make 
—that is, every little girl but Freda. 
Freda sat in a corner all by herself and 
felt miserably outside of everything. She 
had no part nor lot in Graveyard Day. 

“Ace you going to plant anything, 
Freda?” asked Nan, with a wink at the 
others. 

Freda shook her head mutely. 

“Freda can’t plant anything,” said 
Winnie Bell, cruelly — although she did 
not mean to be cruel — ‘‘ she hasn’t got a 
grave.’’ 


Just then Freda felt as if her graveless- 
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n iss were a positive disgrace and crime — 
as if notto have an interest in a single 
grave in North Point cemetery branded 
you as an outcast forever and ever. It 
very nearly did in North Point. The 
other little girls pitied Freda ; but at the 
same time they rather looked down upon 
her for it with the complacency of those 
who had been born into a good heritage 
of family graves and had an undisputed 
right to celebrate Graveyard Day. 

Freda felt that her cup of wretchedness 
was full. She sat miserably on the fence 
while the other girls ran off to play, and 
she walked home alone at night. It 
seemed to her that she could not bear it 
any longer. 

Freda was ten years old. Four years 
ago Mrs. Wileon had taken her from the 
orphan asylum in town. Mrs. Wilson 
lived just this side of the hill from the 
graveyard, and everybody in North Point 
called her a ‘‘ crank.’’ They pitied any 
child she took, they said. It would be 
worked to death and treated like a slave. 
At first they tried to pump Freda concern- 
ing Mrs. Wilson’s treatment of her ; but 
Freda was not to be pumped. She was a 
quiet little mite, with big, wistful dark 
eyes that had a disconcerting fashion of 
looking the gossips out of countenance. 
But if Freda bad been disposed to com- 
plain, the North Point people would have 
found out that they had been only too 
correct in their predictions. 

‘‘ Mrs, Wilson,’’ Freda said, timidly, 
that night, ‘‘ why haven't we got a 
grave ?”’ 

Mrs. Wilson averred that such-a ques- 
tion gave her the ‘* creeps.’’ 

‘* You ought to be very thankful that 
we haven’t,’’ she said, severely. ‘‘ That 
Graveyard Day is a heathenish custom, 
anyhow. ‘They make a regular picnic of 
it; and 1t makes me sick to hear those 
schoolgirls chattering about what they 
mean to plant, each one trying to outblow 
the other. If I had a grave there, [ 
wouldn’t make a flower garden of it !”’ 

Freda did not go to the graveyard the 
next day, although it was a holiday. But 
in the evening, when everybody had gone 
home, she crept over the hill and through 
the beech grove to see what had been 
done. The plots were all very neat and 
prettily set ovt with plants and bulbs. 
Some perennials were already in bud. 
The grave of Katie Morris’ great-uncle, 
who had been dead for forty years, was 
covered with blossoming purple pansies. 
Every grave, no matter how small or 
old, had its share of promise — every 
grave except one, Freda came across it 
with a feeling of surprise — it was away 
down in the lower corner where there 
were no plots. It was shut off from the 
others by a growth of young poplars, and 
was sunken and overgrown with blue- 
berry shrubs. There was no headstone, 
and it looked dismally neglected. Freda 
felt a sympathy for it ; she had no grave, 
and this grave had nobody to tend it or 
eare for it. 

When she went home she asked Mrs, 
Wilson whose it was. 

‘“ Humph!” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘If 
you have so much spare time lying round 
loose, you’d better put it into your sewing 
instead of prowling about graveyards. 
Do you expect me to work my fingers to 
the bone making clothes for you? I wish 
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I'd left you in the asylum. That grave is 
Jordan Slade’s, I suppose. He died 
twenty years ago, and «a worthless, 
drunken scamp he was. He served a 
term in the penitentiary for breaking into 
Andrew Messervey’s store, and after it he 
had the face to come back to North Point. 
But respectable people would have noth- 
ing to do with him, and he went to the 
dogs altogether — had to be buried on 
charity when he died. He hasn’t any 
relaticns here. There was a sister—a 
little girl of ten — who used to live with 
the Cogswells over at East Point. After 
Jord died some rich folks saw her and 
was so struck with her good looks that 
they took her away withthem. I don’t 
know what become of her, and I don’t 
care. Go and bring the cows up.”’ 

When Freda went to bed that night 
her mind was made up. She would 
adopt Jordan Slade’s grave. 

Thereafter Freda spent her few precious 
spare-time moments in the graveyard. 
She clipped the blueberry shrubs and 
long, tangled grasses from the grave with 
a pair of rusty old shears that blistered 
her little brown hands badly. She 
brought ferns from the woods to plant 
about it. She begged a root of heliotrope 
from Nan Gray, a clump of day lilies 
from Katie Morris, a rosebush slip from 
Nellie Bell, some pansy seed from old 
Mrs. Bennett, and a geranium shoot from 
Minnie Hutchinson’s big sister. She 
planted, weeded and watered faithfully, 
and her efforts were rewarded. ‘“ Her’’ 
grave soon looked as nice as any in the 
graveyard. 

Nobody but Freda knew about it, The 
poplar growth concealed the corner from 
sight, and everybody had quite forgotten 
poor, disreputable Jordan Slade’s grave. 
At least, it seemed as if everybody had. 
But one evening, when Freda slipped 
down to the graveyard with a little can 
of water and rounded the corner of the 
poplars, ehe saw a lady standing by the 
grave—a strange lady dreseed in black, 
with the loveliest tace Freda had ever 
seen, and tears in her eyes. 

The lady gave alittle start when she 
saw Freda with her can of water. 

‘* Can you tell me who has been looking 
after this grave ?’’ she said. 

“It — it wasI,’’ faltered Freda, won- 
dering if the lady would be angry with 
her. ‘ Pleas’m, it was I; but I didn’t 
mean any harm. All the other little girls 
had a grave, and I hadn’t any, sol just 
adopted this one.’’ 

‘* Did you know whose it was?’’ asked 
the lady, gently. 

‘** Yes’m — Jordan Slade’s. Mrs, Wilson 
told me.”’ 

‘‘Jurdan Slade was my brother,’ said 
the lady. ‘‘ He went sadly astray, but he 
was not all bad. He was weak and too 
easily influenced. But whatever his faults 
he was good and kind — oh! so good and 
kind — to me when I was a child. I 
loved him with all my heart. It has 
always been my wish to come back and 
visit his grave, but I have never been able 
to come, my home has been so far away. 
I expected to find it neglected. I cannot 
tell you how pleased and touched I am to 
find it kept so beautifully. Thank you 
over and over again, my dear child !’’. 

‘*Then you’re not cross, ma’am? ”’ 
said Freda, eagerly. ‘‘ And I may go on 
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looking after it, may I? Oh, it just 
seems as if 1 couldn’t bear not to!”’ 

“* You may look after it as long as you 
want to, my dear. I will help yuu, too. 
I am to be at East Point all summer. 
This will be our grave — yours and 
mine.’’ 

That summer was a wonderful one for 
Freda. She had found a firm friend in 
Mrs. Halliday. The latter was a wealthy 
woman, her husband had died a short 
time previously, and she had no children. 
When she went away in the fall Freda 
went with her *‘ to be her own little girl 
for always.’”’ Mrs. Wilson consented 
grudgingly to give Freda up, although 
she grumbled a great deal about ingrati- 
tude. 

Before they went they paid a farewell 
visit to their grave. Mrs. Halliday had 
arranged with some of the North Point 
people to keep it well attended to, but 
Freda cried at leaving it. 

‘* Don’t feel badly about it, dear,’”’ com- 
forted Mrs. Halliday. ‘‘ We are coming 
back every summer to see it. I[t will al- 
ways be our grave.’’ 

Freda slipped her hand into Mrs. Halli- 
day’s, and smiled up at her. 

‘* ’d never have found you, Aunty, if 
it hadn't been for thie grave,’’ she said, 
happily. ‘ I’m so glad I adopted it.”’ 

Cuvendish, P. E. I. 





JOHNNIE’S COMPLAINT 


Oh, there’s always lots o’ troubles 
For a little boy like me ; 
I’ve got a great big brother and 
A sister — she's most three. 
I wear my clo’es out awful fast, 
Then what d’you s’pose they do ? 
They cut down Joseph’s clo’es for me, 
’N Joe, he gets the new. 


Ma’ll sometimes turn ’em inside out 
’N’ stitch ’em here and there, 

Then says they’re just as good as new ; 
But I don’t think that’s fair. 

She’1l fix up sister spick and span, 
An’ keep her hair in curl, 

An’ gets her nice, new dresses, too ; 
Bat then — who’d be a girl ? 


Pa says I’m growing like a weed, 
Wish’t I could grow an’ grow 

An’ get to be a great big man 
Ahead ot brother Joe ; 

’N’ then I'd have a bran’ new suit 
My very, very own, 

With lots of pockets in ’em, too, 
Just made for me alone. 


— Good Housekeeping. 





—— ‘“* You speak,” said a fond mother, 
“about strength of mind; but when it 
comes to strength of don’t mind, my som 
William surpasses anybody I ever knew.’’ 


Eruptions 


The only way to get, rid 
of pimples and other 
tions is to ——— the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which has cured thousands. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson XIil 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1904. 


Amos 6:415. 
ISRAEL REPROVED 
i Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Seek the 
shall live. — Amos. 5: 6. 

2% DATE: B.C. 760 (?) 

8 PLACE: Betbel, probably. 

4. THE PROPHET AMOS: Born in Tekoa, 
twelve miles south of Jerusalem ; a contempo-. 
rary of Hosea; reared a shepherd, with no 
training as a prophet; divinely commissioned 
to warn Israel of its sins and punishment; 
prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah, king of 
Judah, and Jeroboam II., king of Israel, chiefly 
at Bethel. 


5. THE BOOK OF AMOS: Its nine chapters 
may be classified as to their matter under three 
principal sections — the iniquities of Israel and 
of six neighboring (heathen) nations ; Israel’s 
crimes and doom in particular; various visions 
and interludes. ‘“ His whole message cenires in 
the common prophetic conviction that God is 
the sole and righteous Governor of the world, 
judging the people righteously, and, when they 
rebel, dasbing them in pieces Jike a potter's ves- 
sel’ (Farrar). 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday — Amos 5: 
4-15. Tuesday — Amos 5: 16-27 Wednesday — 
Mic. 6:1-8. Thursday — Pera. 106: 40-48. Priday 
— Jer. 50: 1-7. Saturday — Isa. 45: 15-22. Sunday 
— Isa. 55. 


il Introductory 


To all outward appearance there seemed 
to be nothing to justify the prophet’s heat 
of denunciation. Israel dwelt securely. 
The victories of Jeroboam II. had estab- 
lished the kingdom on what appeared to 
be a sure foundation, and an era of wealtb 
and luxury had followed which betrayed 
no premonition of nationa! disaster — then 
less than sixty years distant — except to 
the faithful few who read the signs and 
bewailed them. Among these was the 
‘* peasant-prophet,’’ to whom, while busy 
in his humble tasks of pinching the syco- 
more fruits to ripen them, or of tending 
alien flocks on the dry and sandy uplands, 
God’s word came. Once a year, at least, 
it was his duty to travel here and there 
through the land to find a market for hia 
wool ; and he ueed his opportunity both 
to learn the true mora] state of the people 
and to lift his voice in indignant reproof 
against the prevailing wickedness. ‘‘ He 
saw,'’ says Farrar, ‘‘ on every side habit- 
ual drunkenness, disgraceful self-indul- 
gence, the callous selfishness of ease, 
murder, oppression, robbery, total forget- 
fulness of God’s essential requirements, a 
fatal contentment in outward ritual.’”’ In 
our lesson the prophet changes his tone 
and beseeches the people to seek Jehovah 
and aave themeclves from perishing. He 
begs them not to turn their feet to the 
idolatrous shrines at Bethel and Gilgal, 
over both of which judgment was im- 
pending ; nor yet make a pilgrimage to 
polluved Beersheba. Only by seeking 
Jehovah should they live ; failure to seek 
Him would inveke His wrath fierce and 
devouring as fire. He urges the rulers who 
pervert justice and have no regard for 
righteousness to seek Him whose glory is 
written in the constellations which He has 
created, whe is the Arbiter alike of pros- 


Lord, and ye 
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perity and adversity, who presides over 
nature, whose name is Jehovah ; and to 
whom no fortress is strong enough to hide 
the oppressor from His wrath. He does 
not spare these corrupt magistrates who 
hate those of their number who are 
faithful, and who oppress the poor ; 
they may build stone palaces, but they 
shall not live in them ; they may lay 
out vineyards, but it shall not be theirs 
to enjoy the vintage ; for their oppression 
and wickedness are known to the Avenger 
of the helpless. In the days of peril that 
were coming, the prudent would remain 
silent ; it would be useless for them to lift 
their voice. Again the prophet drops re- 
buke for entreaty and beseeches the rulers 
to repent and seek God, to hate evil and 
love good, so that mercy and not justice 
might be their portion. 


tl Expository 


4. Seek ye me. — “ Inquire for My law, 
and repent of your despising it ; obey it in 
all things in the future ; inquire diligently 
what promises I have made and wait tor 
them ; believe, obey and repent ; for this is 
to seek the Lord, when a people have 
turned from the Lord, as you have done, O 
house of Israel” (Pool). Ye shall live — 
escape the woes predicted, and enjoy na 
tional prosperity. 


5. Seek not Bethel. — Neither consult, 
nor worship, por depend on the idol calf at 
Bethel. Abandon such abominations. Nor 
enter into Gilgal —another idolatrous 
centre. Pass not to Beersheba. — Even 
this holy shrine, where God appeared to 
Isaac (Gen. 24: 24), where Abraham dwelt, 
and where Jacob offered an acceptable sac 
rifice (Gen. 46 : 1 3), had been polluted. Re. 
course to any one of these seats of idolatry 
would profit them nothing. Gilgal... 
go into captivity.— The prophet uses a 
play.upon words in the original, which 
Prot. Mitchell paraphrases as follows: 
“Gilgal shall go into galling captivity.” 
Bethel shall come to naught — literally, 
* Bethel shall become Aven ;” that is, the 
* house of God ” (Bethel) shall become the 
* house of nothingress ;” shal) disappear 
utterly. 


6. Seek the Lord — an urgent reitera 
tion, based on the peril that would follow 
disobedience. Lest he break outilike fire 
— a swift-descending, consuming judg ment. 
House of Joseph — the ten tribes, the chiet 
of which was Ephraim, who was a son of 
Joseph. Further, Jeroboam, who separated 
and set up the northern kingdom, was an 
Ephraimite. 


79. Ye whoturn judgment to worm 
wood — addressing the rulers and judges. 
Instead of giving righteous decisions or 
sentences which were felt to be just and 
pleasing, they uttered decisions which were 
as gall and bitterness to those who suffered 
trom them. Leave off (R.V., “ cast down ’’) 
righteousness in (R. V., ‘' to ’’) the earth 
—a strong figure of the utter repudiation ot 
justice and religion by these unjust rulers, 
trampling it under their feet. Maketh the 
seven stars (R. V., “ the Pleiades’’) and 
Orion. Thsse tamiliar, inaccessible con- 
stellations, glittering on the brow of night, 
and supposed to have a great influence on 
the seasons, were “the work of His fin- 
gers ;’’ and would they refuse to seek the 
Maker of worlds? Shadow of death into 
the morning — that is, “‘ causes morning to 
follow night ;’’ presides over all changes 
in nature; and, figuratively, is the Author 
of all prosperity and of all adversity. 
Calieth for the waters of the sea, etc. — 
to rise in vapor and descend in fertilizing 
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showers. The Lord is his name — Jeho- 
vah, the Self-existent, all-powerful. That 
strengtheneth the spoiled against the 
strong, etc. (R. V., “ That bringeth sudden 
destruction upon the strong, so that de- 
struction cometh upon the fortress ’’), — 
However strongly fortified tbe oppressor 
may be, however secure in his wickedness, 
God can smite him swiftly and effectually. 


10 12. Further indictments of the rulers, 
but not addressed to them personally, or, if 
so, indirectly. They —the rulers. Hate 
him that rebuketh (R. V., “ reprovetk ’’) 
in the gate — referriug either to those ex- 
ceptional rulers or judges who remained 
loyal to truth and right, or else those pro- 
testing prophets, like Amos. who uttered 
their warnings before the tribunal of these 
iniquitous judges. ‘‘ The gate’’ was the 
place where the judges sat. Says Scott: 
“They hated the prophets who rebuked 
the wickedness of the people in the most 
public parts of the city, and did not spare 
the corrupt magistrates that perverted jus- 
tice in their courts; nay, they abhorred 
every one who spake uprightly, whether as 
an honest witness that came before them, or 
a magistrate who objected to their perver- 
sion of equity.’’ Your treading is — 
R. V., “ye trample upon.’’ Take from 
him burdens of wheat (R. V., “ take ex- 
actions from him of wheat’’) — levy exor- 
bitant taxes upon the poor and helpless. 
‘In Turkey today an official must give per- 
mission before a harvest can be gathered, 
and he often withholds permission till the 
danger that the harvest will be spoiled com- 
pels the poor farmer to pay him an enor- 
mous bribe ” (Peloubet). Houses of hewn 
stone ... pleasant vineyards, — Out of 
the wealth wrung trom the poor they were 
erecting luxurious palaces and planting the 
choicest grapes, but their expected prosper- 
ity and permanence would be cut short by 
the Assyrians’ sword trom which Jehovah 
would not spare them. I know your man- 
ifold transgressions (R. V., “ how mani- 
fold are your transgressions ’’). — Their 
sins were habitual rather than occasional, 
and God knew them — their oppressions, 
bribery, extortions. 


13. Therefore — because of the impa- 
tience of evil rulers under rebuke, and 
their turning against the protester rather 


MRA REDRR RARE COULD 
“A Toothsome 4 


Flavor’’ : 
SSPE SEE SPREE SESE ERS 


True for you there’s a treatin the crisp, 
nutty, delicate, sweet taste of Grape Nuts 
served with thick, rich cream. (Don’t spoil 
the food by trying to ccok it. That work is 
done, and perfectly done, at the factories. ) 

The cream should soften it a bit, but not 
enough to excuse the eater from at least a 
few good earnest “ chews,” for old Dame 
Nature sends rich blessings to the long 
chewer. Of course the one with weak teeth 
can soften the tood with milk down to a 
mush if necessary, but the good old dame 
doesn’t smile quite so cheertully on them. 

You know children and adults must use 
the teeth and grind ireely to make them 
grow strong and to preserve them. Then 
the act of chewing brings down the much- 
needed saliva trom the gums, and that 
helps amazingly in the digestion of foods 
of various kinds. 

The saliva is not so much required with 
Grape Nuts, for this food is pre-digested ; 
that is, the starch turned into a form ot 
sugar in the processof making, and that 
helps give it the fascinating flavor. 

Grape- Nuts people are healthy and enjoy 
good things. “* There’s a reason.’’ 
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than turning from the sin. The prudent 
— R.V., “ he that is prudent.”’ Shall keep 
silence — seeing that rebuke and appeal 
only enrage instead of correcting the wrong. 
It is an evil time — “ both for the sinful- 
ness of it, which provoketh God to wrath, 
and for the sorrows, troubles, wars, and 
captivity of this people by the Assyrians ” 
(Pool). 


14, 15. Seek good, and not evil. — Seek 
the Good One — that is, God. The God of 
hosts shall be with you, as ye have 
spoken (R. V., ‘as ye say ’’). — They pre- 
sumptuously claimed that He was with 
them because of the external covenant. 
You boast of His being with you; you 
think He is. bound to be with you and over 
you ; so He will indeed, but it is it you re- 
pent, cease from idols and violence ”’ (Pool). 
Hate the evil and love the good—a 
clean-cut attitude, permitting no tolerance 
ot what was wrong. It was only by abhor- 
ring that they would shun. “ A change of 
their inward disposition was absolutely 
requisite, in order to a reformation ot their 
outward conduct’’ (Scott), Establish 
judgment — by righteous laws and deci- 
sions. It may be that the Lord... will 
be gracious unto the remnant — “ a re- 
pentant and purified few trom the sinful 
mass of the house of Joseph. This is the 
remnant whose preservation Amos himself 
finally prophesies (9:8 15), and whose fu- 
ture the later prophets, especially Isaiah, 
delight in describing (Isa. 11: 11) ” (Mitch- 
ell). 


1V Illustrative 


1. Peloubet quotes Joseph Cook as fol- 
lows: “The following words summarize 
my whole scheme of religion, and you may 
put them on my tombstone :! 


‘** Choose I must and soon must choose, 
Holiness or heaven lose. 
If what heaven loves [ hate, 
Shut from me is heaven’s gate. 
Light obeyed increaseth light ; 
Light resisted bringeth night. 
Who sball give me wil! to choose, 
If the love of light I lose? 
Speed, my sonl, this instant yield, 
Let the light its sceptre wield, 
While thy God prolongs His grace, 
Haste thee to His holy face.” 


2. The current idea of those times did 
not associate God intimately with persons 
as it did with pluces. Little did they real- 
ize that God’s poor as well as His temples 
might be so sacred in His eyes that neglect 
of them aroused His wrath ; that food in 
the mouths of His hungry children satisfied 
Him better than flesh in the sacrificial 
flame; that clothes for the naked were 
more precious to His heart than evclesias- 
tical vestments of purple and fine twined 
linen ; that justice to the oppressed was 
more radiant than altar embers, and mercy 
more fragrant than incense, Their creed 
was that God would best be propitiated by 
altar ceremony, and that His favor was not 
affected by their treatment oi their fellow 
men. As clear and as swift and as destruc- 
tive as a thunderbolt came Amos’ message 
trom God smiting this conception. Nothing 
done at sacred places could atone for the 
wrongs done to God’s people. In thedivine 
vocabulary “* Mine” comes before ‘* Me,” 
and “*My people” before ‘‘ My places.’’ 
Amos is the torerunner of Christ in His 
words, ‘** Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
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these My brethren, even these least, ye did 
it unto Me.” And we know that the su- 
preme revelation of God was made in a 
person, and not in a place; that today He 
is revealed in men end women and chil- 
dren more than He is in buildings and 
altars and shrines; and that our devotion 
to His children is a quick way to divine 
favor (E. H. Byington). 





W. F. M. S. Notes 





—-In our schools in a very fanatical city in 
India we have two hundred little Mohammed- 
an girls learning to read Bible verses. 


—— Miss Josephine Paine writes, under date 
of July 1l, that she was planning to go witb 
Miss Frey upon one of the mountains outside 
of Seoul to spend a week with some missionary 
friends who had hired a temple for the sum- 
mer. This news assures us of the peace of our 
workers in Central Korea. 


— One of the Japanese Bible women writes 
that it is not necessary now to employ indirect 
methods in order to attract the attention of the 
people, for she has more than she can do of 
direct Christian teaching in ans wer to the invi- 
tations she receives to enter the homes, 


—A Japanese woman was persuaded with 
great difficulty to attend our Sunday-school. 
After six months she was converted, and has 
since been very active in her efforts to interest 
her friends. She has brought twenty-four to 
church, including her husband and boy. 


— Note the address of the chairman of the 
committee on entertainment of delegates at 
New Haven, Oct. 12-14. Mrs. Rev. W. A. Rich- 
ard, 601 Howard Ave., New Haven, is in charge 
of this important matter. Write early, giving 
name of your district ani Conffarencs as wella 
personal address. 


—— During the vacation of our large girls’ 
school in Seoul Miss Paine and her associates 
are “resting” by translating school-books and 
caring for the twenty-six girls who have no 
home to which they may be sent. They report 
that though the Kussians bombarded Won San 
with 176 shells, not a building was destroyed or 
a single person hurt. 


— Hight Bible women are at work for us in 
the city of Foochow, China. Miss Wells says that 
asarule they are brave and more persevering 
than the native preacher. They extibit won- 
derful tact in adapting themselves to circum- 
stanves and in overcoming the prejudices of 
the people. 


— A Japanese woman who had a very bad 
temper, was so transformed by the teaching of 
the Kible woman in Yokohama, that a neighbor 
noticed the change and asked the Christian 
worker to instruct bis wife also in the‘ Jesus 
Doctrine.” 


— The Pexin auxiliary of the New England 
Branch meets each month. One member gives 
one sixth of ber earning’, and another ap 
amount which meaus geuuine sacrifice. Miss 
Young refers again to the beip the boxes sent 
for their Christmas celebration have been to 
those needy women and school-girlis. 


— The W. F. M. 3S. has twelve stations in the 
Republic of Mexico, with tour boarding schools 
—at Mexico City, Pachuca, Puebla, and Guan.- 
ajuato. The last named has a fine building 
named the ** Mary Ann Cox Memorial,” which 
is well worth a visit from tourists passing 
through that great mining centre. 


—— Prayer is needed for our mission in West 
China, especially for Chentu, where our work 
is without a missionary. One is ready to go ; 
but the one to send — where is she? Ask for 
God's blessing on the hearts interested in 
f Chentu. 


— Mrs. Thomas writes of a visit to Amritsar 


—a place teeming with the awful curse of 
Hinduism, whither many thousand pilgrims 
gO annually to worship at the wonderful temple 





— where they had the joy of seeing fifteen 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED 





A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail 





Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and uric 
acid troubles, rheumatism, and painin the 
back. It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or bad 
effects following use of liquor, wine or beer, 
and overcomes that unpleasant necessity 
ot being compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraordinary 
effect ot Swamp Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderfu) cures 
of the most distressing cases. 

Swamp Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder, or uric acid trouble, you will find 
it just the remedy you need. 

If you need a medicine, you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent 
and one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of this great kidney remedy, 
Swamp- Root, and a book that tells all 
about it and its great cures, both sent abso- 
lutely free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, 
be sure to mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in ZrIon’s HERALD. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., 
on every bottle. 








women who had been taugot by our Bible 
women, and who were converted, receive Chris- 
tian baptism. 


— Miss Ada Mudge will sail in October for 
Lucknow, sent by the help of Mrs. C. C. Corbin. 
There will be great rejoicing when the news 
reaches Lucknow that there will be no delay in 
sending this missionary to share in the splendid 
work in the Isabella Thoburn College which is 
training leaders for the church of God in India. 


— When issuing a Japanese edition of the 
* Pilgrim's Progress ” recently, our missionary 
found great difficulty in persuading the Jap- 
anese artist to make the faces like Japanese. 
He finally made them look like Englishmen. 
This was not accepted, so he made them over in 
the native type, but reprinted them with 
beards. When the missionary lady remon- 
strated, he said that he could not ‘' make the 
pilgrim look sad without a beard!" The pic- 
tures are greatiy admired. 


— A beautiful incident occurred recently at 
our girls’ boarding school at Ajmere, India, A 
family was scattered during the famine, and re- 
cently the parents began to search for their 
daughters, finally tracing them to our sehool. 
Che meeting was a sight never to be forgotten. 
The weeping girls told of the comfort aud hap- 
piness they had enjoyed in the school — how 
every want had been supplied. As the father 
listened, an expression of joy came into his 
careworn face, and he seemed so content. Then 
the children began to tell about Jesus Corist 
and salvation througo Him, aod the youngest 
child, looking up into the father’s face and 
Smiling, said: ‘* And you must be a Christian, 
too.” The reaping of the seed sown in those 
years has already begun. 


— The few Uhristians around Bithur, India, 
have a daily prayer-service. Although super- 
stition bas a stroug hold upon the Hindu 
women in this sacred place, and they fear the 
anathemas of the priests, yet when by them- 
selves they confess to the Bible woman that 
their worship of the idols is not from their 
heart. More than once has the missionary 
heard one say, with a deep sigh: “ Oa, if only 
our men would believe your words, how gladly 
would we worship your God, who is such a 
loving God!”’ 


— [he last fifty dollars for the well at Bassim 
came to the treisurer in due time. [ne giver 
will find words of appreciation of the blessing 
of this bountiful water supply in the India re- 
ports, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. With an 
Appendix. 1904. Edited by Bishop Andrews. 
Jennings « Graham: Cincinnati, VU. Eaton 
& Mains: New York. Price, 25 cents, net. 
The pages of the new edition are 491 as 

against 464,and the inner margins area 
little larger, waking a slightly wider page 
and cover. The paragraphs are 453, as 
before, and, although in the early part 
there is considerable change because of the 
new constitution coming into place, in 
nearly all the book the editor has skillfully 
managed to keep the paragraphs in their 
old numbers, so that we can still talk about 
9248. PartI is now *‘ The Constitution ;”’ 
Part Il, *“* The Church;” Part III, “* The 
Conterences ;’’ Part IV, ** The Ministry,”’ 
etc. The second division under Part II is 
given to ‘‘ Special Advices,” and here ap- 
pears the new section on ‘*‘ Amusements,” 
just atter ‘* Divorce and Slavery ’’ — a hint, 
it may be taken, that all our members 
must divorce themselves from slavery to 
amusements. 

There are some changes in the Appendix, 
which includes the constitution of the new 
Church Temperance Society and extracts 
from the journal of the last General Conter- 
ence on the “ Federation oft Churches,’’ 
* Union of Methodism in Japan,” * Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” and the proposed new 
amendment to the constitution. {39 shows 
that $12,000 had to be borrowed of the Book 
Concern to settle up the bills of the Los 
Angeles General Conference. The name of 
the secretary of the General Conterence 
appears tor the first time; also the name 
ot the new book editor. What have been 
called previously ‘‘ Agenis of the Book 
Concern,” and “ Book Agents,” sre now 
styled “Publishing Agents,” which is 
better. The treasurer of the Chartered 
Fund is now Franklin I. Bodine instead of 
George I. Bodine. Indeed, the book 
throughout shows signs of careful work, 
and is a credit to both editor and publish- 
ers. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By Henry William Elson. The Macmillan 
Co.: New York. Price, $1.75, net. 

A one-volume history, wel! written, im- 
partial, philosophical, intensely interest- 
ing, beginning with Columbus and reach- 
ing to the present time — to the treaty with 
Panama concluded this year. Here are 
nearly 1,000 pages, with abundance ot 
maps and every tacility for a most intelli- 
gent comprehension of our country’s 
annals. Wedoubtift there is anything of 
equal value in this iine available at this 
price. 

CHURCH METHODS FOR THE DAY. By Charlies 
F. Reisner, Pastor Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Denver, Colorado. For sale by the 
Author. Price, 25 cents, net. 

This paper, read before the Denver Min- 
isterial Alliance, was printed at their sug- 
gestion and with their hearty endorse- 
ment. Theauthor wrote to twenty-seven 
prominent pastors of the leading denomi- 
nations asking them fourteen questions, 
among which were the tollowing: ‘* Is it 
necessary tor the modern minister to study 
and utilize methods? ” ‘* Do you succeed 
in doing much pastoral work?’ “ How 
do you build up your Sunday-school? ” 
* How do you care for your young men?” 
Other topics treated are the nidweek serv- 

ice, the Sunday night service, advertising. 
A great amount of useful and suggestive 
information as to how the most successtul 
ministers are Managing is here gathered 
intoa small space. But the ordinary pas- 
tor in a small village or country church 
will probably feel that there is not much 
in it which he can utilize. Even he, how- 
ever, ay get a hint or two well worth the 
small price of the pamphlet. It took much 
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work to prepare it, it is very creditably 

done, and will stimulate many, we trust, 

to larger, more truittul labors for the 

Master. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK 
PHILOSOPHERS. By Edward Caird, LL. D., 
D. c. L., D. Litt. Two Vols. James MacLe- 
hose & Sons: Glasgow. The Macmillan Co,: 
New York. Price, 14 shillings, net. 

These are, in substance, the Gifford Lec- 
tures, delivered at the University of Glas- 
gow in the sessions of 1900-’02. Beginning 
with a chapter on the “ Relation of Reli- 
gion to Theology,’’ and then another on the 
“Stages in the Evolution of Theology,” 
the learned author passes on to the “ Pre- 
cursors of Plato,’’ then to Plato himself, 
then to Aristotle, the Post- Aristotelians, 
the Stoics, and the Neo. Platonists, winding 
up with a most important discussion of 
the ‘‘ Influence of Greek Philosophy upon 
Christian Theology.’’ The reputation of 
the lecturer and the theme to which he ad- 
dreusses himself are sufficient guarantee of 
the value of the volumes. Wecould by no 
means do justice to their contents without 
taking more time and space than are now 
at our command; but we commend their 
careful examination to all who are inter- 
ested in philosophy. 





Literary Notes 





— Mr. Jacob Riis, before going to Den- 
mark, where he has been spending the 
summer, corrected the proots ot his new 
book, ‘‘ Is There a Santa Claus? ” addressed 
to children. The Macmillans will publish 
it. 

— A new lot of * Uncle Remus ”’ stories 
is promised trom Joel Chandler Harris, 
who has been spending his summer writing 
the turther adventures ot Br’er Fox and 
Br’er Rabbit. 


— Mr. Howells’ latest novel, ** The Son 
of Royal Langbrith,” which has been ap- 
pearing as a serial in the North American 
Review, is arousing genera! interest as the 
romance of a man and woman past their 
youth. It will be published in book form 
by the Harpers this autumn. Mr. Howells 
is still in England. 

—— The sister-in-law of Lady Stanley 
contributes to the September Scribner’s a 
poem of protest against the action of the 
English authorities in not consenting to 
the burial of Sir Henry Stanley in West- 
minster Abbey by the side of Livingstone. 
A picture of Pirbright church, where Stan- 
ley is buried, appears with the poem. 


—— Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine's biography 
ot “ Thomas Nast,’’ who has been called 
“the Father of the American cartoon,” will 
be one of the most interesting and delight- 
tul of the autumn biographies. The Mac- 
millan Company announce it tor publica- 
tion early in October, illustrated with 
reproductions of about 400 of Mr. Nast’s 
best cartoons. 


— It is said that Edward Stewart White 
has not yet heard that bis latest book, 
“The Silent Places,” is the best selling 
novel in the United States, for he is enjoy- 
ing a three months’ honeymoon camping 
trip, alone with his bride, who was Miss 
Elizabeth Grant, of Newport, in the Santa 
Clara Mountains, California. 


—— The Critic says: ‘“* Anna Warner, the 
creator of the inimitable ‘Susan Clegg,’ is, 
in private life, Mrs. Charles Ellis French, 
of St. Paul, Minn. ‘The Marrying ot 
Susan Clegg’”’ which appeared in the Centu- 
ry Magazine last November, was her firat 
short story to attract attention. It is good 
news that there are more oi Miss Clegg’s 
adventures to tollow. Two books by 
‘Anna Warner’ are announced tor early 
publication by Messrs, Little, Brown & 
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Co. ‘Susan Clegg’ is as notable a creation 
as “‘Mrs. Wiggs,’ but is as unlike the Lady 
Bountitul of the Cabbage Patch as she is 
unlike any of Miss Wilkins’ New England 
types.”’ 


— Of the six best selling books on the 
July Bookman’s official list just half were 
written by women — American women. 
They are: “‘ Sir Mortimer,’’ by Mary John- 
ston; “ Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude 
Atherton ; and “ Memoirs of a Baby,’’ by 
Josephine Daskam. They represent three 
as completely different types of fiction as 
could well be imagined. The other three 
books on the list were Phillips’ ‘* The Cost,” 
White’s “ The Silent Places,’ and Parrish’s 
**When Wilderness was King,” of which 
the authors are ail men. 


—— Ernest Thompson Seton is chairman 
of a society recently formed in New York 
for the presentation of Indian folk songs. 
The leading purpose of the New York soci- 
ety is to enable F. R. Burton to complete 
his researches jinto the music lore of the 
Ojibway Indians, which will be put intoa 
volume and published, each member to 
receive a copy. 


— * Adventures among Pictures ”’ is the 
title of a bock by Mr. Charles Lewis Hind, 
recently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, with 24 illustrations, eigbt ot which 
are reproduced in the colors ot the original 
paintings. The volume is described as be- 
ing one ot the most stimulating of the many 
recent books devoted to helping people to 
catch the spirit and the values and the 
beauties of works of art. In effect, the 
author describes hisown adventures among 
some of the world’s great pictures, and 
narrates how he got into touch with their 
spirit and came to enjoy them. 


— The novel which Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and ber three triends, the Misses Find- 
later and Allan McAulay, have been writ- 
ing in collaboration, will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in September. 
Mrs. Riggs and the Misses Findlater have 
been spending the summer at Mr. Mc- 
Aulay’s home, Ardvorlich Cottage, Lock- 
earnhead, in Scotland, and the result of 
their experiment in quadrilateral author- 





LEARNING THINGS 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class 





When a simple change o! diet brings back 
health and happiness, the story is briefly 
told. A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: 
** After being afflicted for years with nerv- 
ousness and heart trouble, I received a 
shock tour years ago that left me in such a 
condition that my life was despaired of. I 
could get no reliet trom doctors nor from 
the numberless heart and nerve medicines 
I tried, because i didn’t know that the 
coffee was daily putting me back more 
than the doctors could put me ahead. 

“ Finally at the request of a friend I leit 
off coffee and began the use of Postum, and 
against my convictions I gradually im- 
proved in health, until for the past six or 
eight months I have been entirely tree 
from nervousness and those terrible sinx- 
ing, weakening spells of heart trouble. 

‘““My troubles all came from the use of 
coftee, which I had drunk from childhood, 
and yet they disappeared when I quit coftee 
and took upthe use of Postum.’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous about it — 
only common sense. 

Coftee is a destroyer; Postum is a re- 
builder. That’s the reason. 

Look in each package for the tamous. 
little book, ** The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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ship is entitled, “‘ The Affair of the Inn.” 
The manuscript having now been placed in 
the hands of the publishers, Mrs. Riggs has 
left Scotland for a visit to Paris before re- 
turning to this country. 


—— Messrs. Lee & Shepard of this city, 
the daily papers state, have purchased the 
entire assets of the Lothrop Publishing 
Company, which has been in the hands of 
assignees since Feb. 13. The purchase in- 
cludes stock, fixtures, accounts receivable, 
contracts and copyrights, together with the 
assimption of all obligations incurred 
during the management of the business by 
the assignees. The businesses thus com. 
bined will at once be incorporated as the 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, with the 
present manager for Lee & Shepard, W. F. 
Gregory, a8 treasurer and general manager. 


—— W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, publishers 
of Peloubet’s ** Select Notes,’’ announce for 
tall publication a new book by Dr. F.N. 
Peloubet, entitled, ‘* The Front Line of the 
Sunday-school Movement,” a volume of 
practical aids and suggestions for all 
Sunday-school workers. Its aim is to pre- 
sent some of the strategic points of the 
Sunday-school, such as, the relation of 
teacher and scholar, the training of the 
teacher, the preparation of the lesson, the 
grading of the school, etc. The volume is 
the result of long years of observation, 
continual study, and actual practice. It 
will bring to the Sunday-school worker 
just what he most wants in an orderly and 
eftective manner. Just such a book from 
the pen of Dr. Peloubet has long been de- 
sired, and a hearty welcome will be given 
it on publication. 





Magazines 





— The article in the Contemporary Review 
for August that will be most read on this side 
of the water is the one on** The American 
Presidential Election,” by the competent hand 
of Albert Shaw. It is a masterly and candid 
discussion in seventeen pages, reviewing very 
fully the issues and personalities involved. He 
shows that the two leading parties are now sep 
arated by no essential differences ; that there is 
very general agreement among the American 
people upon matters of public policy ; and that 
both the chief candidates are men in whom all 
can trust. This accounts for the entire absence 
of business disturbance this summer, and also 
gives — though he does not say this — a splendid 
chance to the minor parties to make a good 
running. Mr. Shaw does not refer to them at 
all, but deals exclusively with Republicans and 
Democrats. He thinks “all things now point 
toa great Roosevelt victory.” (Leonard Scott 
Publication Company: New York.) 


— The August Photo Hra is a“ Mother and 
Child Number,” the greater proportion of the 
illustrations being devoted to this vitally inter- 
esting subject. The frontispiece, “ Doris and 
her Mother,” by Elizabeth Flint Wade and 
Rose Clark, is particularly good. The topics 
treated this month include: ‘* The Unconven- 
tional in Portrait Photography,” by Sidney 
Allan; “ The Choice of a Developing Formula,” 
by Dr. Virgil Coblentz; ‘* Photography in Sci- 
ence and Education,” by W. I. Scandlin ; “ The 
House Fly as a Carrier of Disease,” by William 
Lyman Underwood. (Photo Era Publishing 
Company: 170 3ummer St., Boston.) 


— The cover design of the September Coun- 
try Life in America is yellow, transparent ap- 
ples, tempting and luscious. Under the cap 
tion, * Flowers by the Ten Thousand,” J. Wil- 
kKinson Elliott shows us the easiest, the least 
expensive and most artistic way of growing 
myriads of flowers, such as dovble English 
daisies, poet’s narcissus, bluets, tulips, forget. 
me-rots, primroses, and polyanthus. The arti- 
cle upon “ The Peony’’ will be of great interest 
especially to those who admire this lovely 
flower and rejoice in the revival of an old-time 
favorite. “The Russian Wolfhound” is de. 
scribed by James Watson, the paper being finely 
illustrated with photographs of this noble brute. 
“The Resurrection of White Horse Farm,’, 
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with its numerous illustrations, will arrest the 
attention especially of any who are contem- 
plating the renaissance of an abandoned farm. 
But this is only a part of what this fine out-of- 
door magazine bolds this month. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.: New York.) 


—— Harper's for September, besides its usual 
array of good stories, has move solid contribu- 
tions on ‘‘ Photographing the Star Clusters,” 
* Caravansaries,” “American Prisoners at 
Dartmoor,” “ International Law,” the “ Dainti- 
ness of Ants,” the “Perils of Immortality,” 
and “Ravenna.” There are four poems and 
eight stories, in additioa to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novel. (Harper & Brothers : New York.) 


— The September Century is a Round the 
World number. Among the points touched 
are: “Arctic Alaska,” * Fossil Wonders of the 
West,” “ Japan’s Highest Volcano,” ‘ Hidden 
Egypt,” the “Russian Lourdes,” “ Antarctic 
Experiences,” “Cape of Good Hope,” “ Songs 
of the Sulu Sea,” the “ Locusts of Natal.” Fora 
frontispiece, appropriately, are given ‘The 
Flying Dutchman” and “The Wandering 
Jew;” and an article is also furnished on 
* Round the World at the World’s Fair.” ‘* Ge- 
ography Again to the Front” is one of the ed- 
itorials. (Century Company: New York.) 


—— Leslie's Monthly for September scores a 
high point by giving us the only original and 
authentic account of “ Perdicaris’ Kidnapping 
by Raissuli,the Morocco Bandit,” written by 
the captured one himself, mainly while still in 
captivity, the editor of Lesite’s having reached 
him by Arab couriers, This is enterprise, sure- 
ly. The same number contains the second part 
of Ralph Connor’s novel, excellent sketches 
(with portraits) of John Findlay Wallace, chief 
engineer of the Panama Canal, and the two 
new members of the Cabinet, Morton and Met 
calf. It has also several bright stories of quite 
unusual merit. and an excellent description of 
the country lawyer’s work by Judge Henry A. 
Shute. (Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly: New 
York.) 


—The World's Work for September bas full- 
page portraits of Right Honorable James 
Bryce, M. P., Major General Kuroki, the Arch- 
bishop of Caaterbury, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
Gov. Beekman Winthrop, and Secretary Mor- 
ton. It has illustrated articles on ‘‘ American 
Horses for the Philippines,” ‘‘ The Cowboy of 
Today,” ‘“ Backward Country Schools Near Big 
Cities,” ‘The [ron Mines that Give Us Leader- 
sbip,” and “Into Mysterious Tibet.” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The September number of McClure's con- 
tains an extensive and illuminating article by 
William Allen White on **The Postal Frauds,” 
so uuflinchingly uncovered by President 
Roosevelt; ‘Memories of the Beginning and 
End of the Southern Confederacy,” by Mrs. 
Louise Wigfall Wright ; ‘‘ The Price of Oil,” by 
Ida M. Tarbell; the conclusion of the striking 
Spiritualistic story called “In the Closed 
Room,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, and vari- 
ous other attractive features. (S. 8. McClure 
Company: New York.) 


— Hverybody’s for September had to print 
425,000 copies to meet the demand upon it, 
created largely by Lawson’s startling revela- 
tions as to ‘‘ Frenzied Finance in Amalgamated 
Copper.” It thinks that no other general mag- 
aziue except Munsey’s is printing such an im- 
mense edition. The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Youth's Companion would, of course, be ex- 
cepted. Hall Caine continues his serial; there 
is an excellent illustrated article on the new, 
swift, high powered motor boats; anotker one 
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on Calumet and Hecla, the deepest <2 pper 
mine in the world; an instructive story de- 
scribing the way in which the children of the 
unemployed rich are mistrained, oftentimes, 
by their foolish parents; and a setting forth of 
‘“*Man’s Inhumanity to Woman,” by Ida Car- 
rington Cabell. We do not wonder that the 
magazine grows in popularity. (Ridgway- 
Thayer Con pany: Union Square, New York.) 


——The Homiletic Review has an unusually 
strong table of contents for September, includ- 
ing “St. Paul as a Letter-Writer,”’ by Dr. Cam- 
den M. Cobern ; The Prophetic Mission of the 
Minister,” by Dr. W. F. Crafts; and “ Difficul- 
ties of a Scholarly Minister,” by Dr. Willard 
Scott, of Woccester. There isa symposium on 
** Ministerial Vacations,” contributed to by 
Rev. Geo. F. Durgin among others, all insisting 
that the vacations are allright. The Editorial 
Com ment (always good) intimates that there is 
an intense theological quarrel back of the trav- 
esty on justice precipitated by the outrageous 
decision in the House of Lords, transferring the 
property of the United Free churches of Scot- 
land to a little handful of strongly conservative 
Highland ministers. (Funk & Wagnalis & Co.: 
New York.) 


— In the September Scribner's we find some 
very interesting reminiscences of the late Sir 
Henry Stanley by Mr. A. J. Mounteney-Jeph- 
son, the last surviving officer of those who 
crossed Africa with him. There are ijlustrated 
articles on “‘ The Berbers of Morocco ;” on **An 
Old Battlefield of tue Nations,” by which north- 
ern Syria is meant; and on “The Big Dry 
Country,” which seems to be another name for 
Wyoming. There are also “ Yacht Racing 
Recollections and _  Reflections.’”’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons : New York.) 


—-The special fea'ures of the September 
American Monthly Review of Reviews are two 
illustrated articles describing the personalities 
and campaign methods of Chairmen Taggart 
and Cortelyou, of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican National Committees, by James P. Horn- 
aday and Albert Halstead, respectively ; a sum- 
mary and review of the European press com- 
ment on President Roosevelt, by Louis E. Van 
Norman, illustrated with interesting cartoons 
from British and continental journals ; a time- 
ly illustrated article by Herbert Croly on New 
York’s great rapid transit subway ; a paper by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, on “ The Educational Worth of the 
St. Louis Exposition ;” a Japanese account of 
the career of General Kuroki; a Chinaman’s 
views on “The Yellow Peril,” by Chang Yow 
Tong; an appreciation of two distinguished 
French visitors to America — Uharles Wagner, 
author of “The Simple Life,’ and Paul Adam 
— by Alvan F. Sanborn. (Review of Reviews: 
Astor Place, New York.) 


—A very interesting article in the WNine- 
teenth Century and After for August is on 
“Gifts.” The author enlarges feelingly on the 
genuine discomfort produced by the custom of 
making unnecessary presents, i. e., giving not 
to supply other people’s wants, but merely be- 
cause the donor is animated by friendly feel- 
ings, or at all events wishes to look as if he 
were. He thinks that such gifts constitute an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject in 
that they force him to make an adequate re- 
turn; and he advocates the formation of an 
Anti-gift League, the members of which shail 
bind themselves to neither give nor take un- 
necessary presents. There are other exce)lent 
articles on “ British Shipping,” ‘Japan's War 
with Russia,” “Some rien Portraits, "and 
**Some Maxims of the Late Lord Bulwer,’ , from 
which we should be glad to quute. (Leonard 
Scott Publication Co: New York.) 
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MIRANDY AND | GO TO GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE 


Il 
EMMA BATES HARVEY. 


N the last letter we were wending our 
way from Salt Lake City. The beau- 
tiful Great Salt Lake was in the distance. 
The glittering sunlight revealed to our ad- 
miring eyes the whiteness of the cliff, the 
blue of the sky, and the deeper sapphire 
tints of the lake. Mile after mile we 
caught glimpses of the lake’s loveliness, 
and then the white cliffs would shut it 
from view, to soon open again in tantaliz- 
ing peeps. 
The train was obliging enough to stop for 
a couple of minutes at one of our nearest 
points tothe lake. I rushed out of the car 
and grabbed up by its roots a big bunch of 
the prickly sage. That and two varieties 
of the cactus were fast becoming the only 
signs of visible vegetation, and yet cattle 
contrive to live in this desert. Over our 
heads now and then circled the Utah sea- 
gull, » handsome bird somewhat larger 
than our Eastern species; and we recalled 
its history: In the early days of Utah, 
weakened by disease, cold, and famine, 
the Mormons had a year of great suffering. 
Undaunted in spirit, they planted their 
fields anew, and prayed tor God’s blessing. 
Their only hope lay in a good harvest. 
Tenderly day by day they watched their 
fields. Good weather blessed their efforts, 
and all bade tair for prosperity in Zion 
once more, when one day a black cloud 


_appeared in the sky. It came nearer and 


nearer to the ground, and finally envel- 
oped the whole fields. It was a plague of 
locusts — the plague that,in Egypt ot old, 
eaused the greatest fear in the hearts of 
people. Day aiter day they tried to get rid 
of the pests, but they were too many. 
Rapidly they devoured the tender young 
shoots and the people were in despair, when 
one day in ihe harvest-field appeared one 
of their priests who prayed. Hour after 
hour he prostrated himself in prayer, and 
at eventide, the story tells us, another 
black cloud was seen in the distance. As 
the people anxiously watched its approach, 
they perceived it tu be a flock of birds. 
They quickly swocped down upon the 
valleys and eagerly devoured the locusts, 
until the watching people set up a glorious 
shout of deliverance. From that time the 
eea-guil bas been called the ** sacred bird 
of Utah,” and today a fine of fifty dollars is 
the penalty for shooting one. 

As we watched the different gulls all that 
day, one of the delegates asked if we had 
heard another story of Brigham Young 
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Dandruff 


Men once a week, women 
once in two weeks, should 
wash the head with a 
copious lather of warm 
water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It will remove and 
keep out dandruff. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a 
specific for scalp and skin 
diseases. Besureand get 
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Sulphur Soap 
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25c.a cake at all drug stores 
or mailed for 30c. by The 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton St., New York. 
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concerning his healing power. Although 
he said he could not vouch for its truth, we 
were all most anxious to hear it, and set- 
tled down on the backs and arms of seats 
in pleased expectancy. It seems that Brig- 
ham had a very talented follower, a young 
prophet in Israel, who really believed in 
himself and in Brigham, too. He wor 

shiped the grouni Brigham walked on, and 
the faith he had in the prophet was some- 
times, to say thé least, embarrassing to the 
Prophet himself. One day in their march 
towards Svlt Lake City, the Mormons met 
a tribe of Indians. The young elder at 
once tried to proselyte them. They listened 
to his preaching with interest, but remained 
unconvinced. The zealous young Man was 
in despair until he saw the chiet’s son, and 
that he had but onearm. This was his op- 
portunity. He excitedly pointed to the boy 
and said: “ Come with me to the great 
prophet ! He will heal your boy, and give 
him his other arm, and then you must be- 
lieve in him and his God that permits him 
to do such wonders.”’ The old chief grunted, 
but with his son and several of bis braver 
followed the young man into the presence 
ot Brigham. Impetuously the elder pre- 
sented the case and then stood aside, ex- 
pectantly, trustingly, triumphantly await- 
ing tre miracle. Poor Brigham! It wasa 
great moment for him — assuredly a great 
opportunity, if he would embrace it. The 
chiet waited, the elder waited, Brigham 
waited ; and then he said: “Of course I 
can give the boy his other arm, but wait a 
moment. Have you thought of the conse. 
quences? He has had two arms. I give 
him another, and then at the resurrection 
he would appear with three arms, and all 
through eternity would have to go as a 
monstrosity with three arme, and all be. 
cause for a tew years here, just a little while, 
he was not willing to go with onearm!” 
And then with thundering voice he turned 
to the chiet and said: *“* Say ! Quick ! Shall 
{ Leal him? Dare you take the risk?” And 
his power was such, the story says, that the 
Indians shrank away, trightened and dis 

mayed. 

The approach to the mountains was so 
gradual that we were thousands of feet 
above the sea before we realized it. Every 
one on the train who had been fortunate 
enough to travel in other lands, was now 
constantly interrogated with: ‘“ Tell me! 
Is there anythiny in all Europe that can 
compare with this tor grandeur and sub- 
limity ?’’ In our seats in the observation 
car we viewed the ever-changing pano- 
rama. Who dares to undertake to describe 
the coloring, the vastness, the awtu) ness, ot 
these mountain glories? Our hearts and 
brains were not big enough to attempt it. 
Mirandy at last drew down ber curtain 
with a sigh, closed her eyes, and whis- 
pered : “‘ My soul feels like a tiny Brownie 
camera, trying to take its little snap. shot 
ot it ull.”’ Until nearly midnight we sat 
on the platform of the observation car, 
watching the moon rise over the Sierras, 
and finally adjourned reluctantly to our 
sleeper tor auch-needed rest. 

In the morning we tound ourselves going 
through the forty miles of snow. sheds, 
whose cracks between the boards gave us 
exasperating glimpses of the beauty of the 
mountain-tops. We were on the Pacific 
Slope. That day presented more contrasts 
ot scenery than we have yet seen. Starting 
with the snow-fields of the morning, we 
gradually descended through the timber 
line to the Sacramento Valley. Within a 
two hours’ ride ot the snow. fields we were 
introduced to the flowers ot California. 
Mirandy was almost wild with enthusiasm. 
Flowers everywhere! We were glad that 
the first flower we could pick happened to 
be the golden poppy of California. In that 
one flower alone, it seems to me, the great 
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Father has stored more of gold than He has 
in all the mines of the West. Great fields 
are covered with it; and what roses, lilies, 
and violets everywhere! We saw orange. 
groves fur the first time, and then came the 
lemon, the prune, and the olive. Now, you 
know Mirandy is prejudiced, and thinks I 
am alittle bit too proud ot New Engiand. 
So the other day, when we had been view- 
ing a beautiful orange grove, she said to 
me: ** New England can’t equal this, can 
it?” ‘** Well, I don’t know,” I answered. 
** Every one to his taste. A good old-fash- 
ioned apple orchard is good enough for me, 
And as to blossoms, according to my way 
of thinking, even an orange grove can’t 
beat the blossoming apple trees tor pretti- 
ness.’’ 

Our principal imovression in entering San 
Francisco was that it took us a long time, 
We kept thinking we had got there when 
we hadn’t. You see, we had to cross on 
two ferry- boats before we got into the city. 
The first one was the largest in the world, 
having a carrying capacity of forty cars at 
atime. When we finally did reach the city 
it seemed cold and large to us. In crossing 
the last ferry- boat we bad the Golden Gate 
pointed out. I had heard it was not spe- 
cially beautiful excepting at sunset, and so 
was not disappointed that I did not prefer 
San Francisco harbor, Golden Gate and all, 
to Boston harbor ! 

Saturday evening we started for China- 
town. I didn’t know about Mirandy’s 
going, but she thought if it was proper for 
me, it was tor her also. How it rained! 
The streets were ill paved, dark, slippery, 
and crooked. The firet thing Mirandy did 
was to slip and talldown. When I tound 
she had not hurt herself, [had a good laugh 
at her for not standing on her feet in China- 
town! ’ 

Our guide took us into a little office and 
handed each of us a ticket, and then in- 
formed us we must be sure and keep him 
in sight all the time, and whenever he 
called out, “* No. 10!’’ to be sure and follow 
him. After visiting some good curio stores, 
he took us toa Chinese musician’s, a little 
dark cellar room, which we quite filled 
with our party of eight. Jn the corner sat 
the musician, who at the call of the guide 
weuld play one instrument after another, 
be himself sitting like a perfect automaton. 
He played seven different. instruments in 








After all, his wife 
had the right answer 
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A certain man had saved up $———. And 


he was figuring how to make the most out 
of it. He could put it in the Savings Bank 
and the interest would be two cents a day; 
or he could loan it toa neighbor without 
security and get four cents a day. 

Being puzzled which to do he called his 
wife to help him. Now his wife had taught 
school, and knew a short cut to the answer. 

‘‘Neither two cents nor four cents per 
day,'’ said she, ‘‘will add to our happiness, 
but I have long had my heart on a piano 
for little daughter. She needs it now, and 
it means much to her in after years." 

*** So now a sweet toned Epworth piano adorns 
their home, and little daughter is learning fast. 
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all, and the tunes were a mixture of Chi- 
nese and American melodies, closing with 
‘+ America.’’ 

We then visited some goldsmiths, who 
interested us at once in the nicety of their 
work. A Chinese inventor next engaged 
our attention. He was a genius. He had 
invented over twenty more or less prac- 
tical machines. One of these is au electric 
car, selt-ringing, every time it goes over a 
crossing. Chinatown is quite proud ot him, 
and prophesies a great future for him. 
Through dirty, dark alleys we were now 
led by our guide into the presence of a real 
opium-eater. He lay on some rugs, with 
his lamp beside him. In his lap was the 
famous opium cat. She has practically 
lived on opium tor eight years, and spends 
all her time with the poor wretch. If he 
does not smoke often enough to please her, 
she will simply scratch his hand until he 
takes his pipe. As soon as she gets one 
or two whifts, she is satisfied and settles 
down, purring contentedly. The man 
showed us how he prepared the opium, 
and informed us that tor over twenty years 
he had lived on it. 

Mirandy could not stand it. (You know 
Mirandy is president of a Home Mission- 
ary Society.) She said: ** You poor man ! 
Don’t you know it hurts you?” 

** Yes, lady.” 

** Why do you do it, then? ” 

** Same reason white man drinks —-I got 
no sense, lady.”’ 

We lett the little cellar, sick at heart. 
‘“ Mirandy,” I said, ‘‘the Rockies and 
Sierras were great works of our God, but 
how much greater is the redemption of 
such a wreck of manhood as we left lying 
there!” I longed to preach to somebody 
who was responsible tor all the trightful 
wrong that the opium curse had wrought 
among the children of men. 

We then visited the ‘‘ Happy Family.”’ 
This was decidedly tunny. We went down 
a stairway and found a man, woman, and 
five children apparently eating supper. It 
was 10 Pp. M. by this time. As soon as they 
saw us the children started in to sing, and 
one song after another rolled off their lips 
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parrot-like. Saddenly they jumped down 
trom their seats at the table, and before we 
knew what they were doing were passing 
their hats for money, this being the real 
object of the entertainment. They claimed 
to be members of the Methodist Mission. 
Over the counter, however, was this un- 
methodistical sign: ‘‘ No liquors sold to 
white men.’’ 

Then came ths joss-house, or Chinese 
temple, the largest in San Francisco. I[ re 
membered Mirandy’s interest in the Tem- 
ple at Salt Lake, and resolved to keep close 
beside her in this one. There were idols 
everywhere. Before each was a cup of 
tea. One more favored than the rest had 
four. Incense was burning before each of 
them. Wiuat an ugly monstrosity is a 
Chinese god! A drum beside one was for 
summoning the idol’s spirit if asleep or in- 
attentive. Another had a bell to be rung 
for the same purpose. On a porch was a 
huge crematory, shaped like an old-fash- 
ioned chimney. In this the old clothes of 
every dead Chinaman are burned, the idea 
being that smoke from this chimney will 
carry them directly to the soul of the dead 
owner. A huge, cage-like arrangement 
was used for the purpose of burning fire- 
crackers daily. This is done to drive all 
evil spirits away from the temple. Over 
the door is a notice that for every purehase 
made in this temple prayers will be offered 
tor the purchaser. 

It was time tor us to depart. I looked 
tor Mirandy. She was actually talking to 
a Celestial, who seemed much interested 
and was gesticulating wildly. I hastened 
to her side, and hurried her away. ‘“* What 
in the world were you talking about?” I 
asked. With a pensive look, she meekly 
replied: “I simply asked him if he went 
to Sunday=-school, and he commenced to 
talk Chinese to me. I rather think if I 
understood him, he may be burning 
prayers tor ‘good Melican lady’ now!” 
She couldn’t look me in the tace, and so I 
said nothing. 

A visit to the tea-garden completed our 
evening’s work. I am more interested 
than ever in the Chinese, but realize that 
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We Keep 
A Furniture Store 


‘Tell me with whom thou art found, and I will tell thee who thou art,” 


said Goethe. 


Every piece of furniture you buy here tells this story: 
I was found in a furniture factory, not a dry goods store; I fwas 





made by a firm that has lived by furniture alone for over half a 





century ; their name and registered number are on my back as a 





certified warranty of quality. 





To this statement let us add a few words of our own : Our location on Canal 
Street, in the wholesale district of low rents, has enabled us to quote very low 
prices for good quality, and so build up an enormous business. 


Our business is the largest retail furniture business in the 


world. 


Our prices are the lowest in this country. 


Every article 


we sell is guaranteed, both as to materials and workmanship. 


Paine Furniture Co. 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
heys 1s music 
to grocers. 

MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 








the only answer to ths whole problem is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Our guide told 
me he had been at his work for eight years, 
and believed the Chinese as a class no 
better nor worse than many other elements 
in our foreign population. I always felt I 
had a genius for “slumming,” but never 
again do [ want to see the wretchedness, 
sins, and needs that were revealed to us 
that night, without stopping long enough, 
at least, to try to relieve them. 

I think at our next Annual Conference I 
shall ask for a circuit, and Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco must be two of the 
charges ! 





West Virginia Again Helps Hing- 
hua, China 


EST VIRGINIA has not had ths 
reputation of being a particularly 
rich mine for missionaries to work, but it 
has proven so this year to the missionaries 
ot the Hiughua Conference, China. The 
large gift of $2,500 for a new church and 
parsonage at Antau in Hinghua, by Mrs. 
Mary Baker, of Martin, West Virginia, has 
been already announced. And now the 
same State is furnishing two valuable 
recruits. 

Early in February of this year Dr. J.C. 
Floyd held a district missionary conven- 
tion at Wheeling. Rev. James Simester, 
ot Foochow, and Rev. W. N. Brewster, of 
Hinghua, were the speakers. At the close 
of one of the svening services, in which the 
publishing work at Hinghua had been de- 
scribed, a young man came forward and 
introduced himself as a printer, and offered 
to go out and take charge of the printing 
plant in Hinghua. This young man, Mr. 
William S. Meek, belongs to a tamily of 
printers. He is the third generation on his 
father’s side, and his brothers, also, are 
printers. Atter the most careful inquiries 
by the missionary authorities, Mr. Meek 
has been appointed for this work. He will 
be married about the middle of September 


to Miss Maude Van Horn, who, as a skilled 
stenographer and bookkeeper, will be es- 
pecially qualified to help in her husband’s 
work. Both of these young people are 
musicians. They will be a great help to 
the overworked band of missionaries in 
Hinghbua City, China. 

It is expensive to keep a missionary in 
the field for special work without provid- 
ing him with the necessary equipment to 
make his work effective. So the sending 
out of Mr. Meek emphasizes the immediate 
and imperative n of a press building in 
Hinghua, at a cost of $3,000, and $2,000 for 
additional equipment. We are looking 
for the stewards of their Lord’s money who 
have been entrusted with this $5,000. And 
we expect to find them. 

Write about it to 


Rev. W. N. BREWSTER, 
229 West High St., Springfield, O 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Haverhill, First Church. —The pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Farmer, passed his brief vacation with 
his parents in: West Lynn. The new financial 
plan at this church is working admirably. The 
Sunday-school attendance increases. Prayer 
and ¢lass-meetings are well attended, and the 
general outlook is cheering. 


Merrimacport. — Rev. A. M. Shattuck writes 
of the passing of one of its most devoted and 
faithful members, Mr. Edward C. Tibbetts, 
father of Rev. C. M. Tibbetts, pastor at Hamp- 
ton. Mr. Tibbetts was long afflicted by a malig- 
nant growth at side of neck and face. Surgery, 
and, later, the X-ray, brought some relief, but 
failed to restore soundness of tissue. Through 
all this sore affliction patience and cheerfulness 
were exhibited, and at the end there was peace. 
Nine new members have been enrolled the 
past quarter by the Junior League, making 25 
inall. They sent a large box of flowers to the 
Deaconess Home, supplied flowers at church 
and for the sick, and sent one dol'‘ar to the Dea- 
coness Fresh Air Fund. The pastor’s wife has 
formed a choir of young women, which has 
greatly helped in the services of the church. 
Rev. A. M. Shattuck also reports an average 
attendance of twelve at the class-meeting. 


Newysields. — Church and parsonage now sun 
themselves in a fresh coat of paint. Certain 
other much-needed repairs have been made. 
Congregations are good. Sunday-school and 
Epworth League are in a flourishing condition 
— writes the pastor, Rev. Il. B. Miller. Aug. 17, 
a pleasant heme wedding took place at the 
farm: house of Mrs. Emily J. Neal. Some forty 
relatives of bride and groom witnessed the 
marriage of Miss Laura Neal to Mr. George 
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From Chicago daily until Septem. | 
ber 10, inclusive. Correspondingly 
low rates from all points. High class 
train service, stop-overs en route, 
choice of routes. Two fast daily 
trains via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


is a solid through train every day in 
the year. Electric lighted. Less 
than three days en route, over the 
only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. 

Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information. All 
agents sell tickets via this line. 
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Rowe, of Brentwood, N. H., Pastor Miller read- 
ing the stately service of the church. 

The many friends of Mrs. Mary R., widow of 
the late Rev. James Pike, D. D., of blessed mem- 
ory, will be glad to learn that though soon to 
pass the 88th milestone, she is in comfortable 
health, clear and vigorous in mind, able still to 
dispense the genial hospitality known at that 
home from the days of Rev. John Brodhead 
until now. This scribe makes present and 
thankful affirmation thereof, having just 
shared its bounty and blessing. Though thus 
aged and often wearied, she occasionally fiuds 
her way to church, shares its worship and the 
helpful sermons of the pastor, and aids in a 
manifold way to stay up his bands and to push 
forward the work of the Gospel. 


Epping. — Rev. 8. F. McGuire is pastor. He 
is a busy man. He has pushed through the 
summer, that all lines of the work might be so 
we!lin hand as to warrant his entering for 
special study at Boston University this fall. He 
has preached at West Epping Sunday after. 
noons, and reportsan opening of promise there. 
He has also preached at 6 Pp. M. Sundays at Hed- 
ding, and led the prayer service Thursday 
evening there several times. 


Hedding Camp-meeting. — The general plans 
for this meeting were made by Rev. J. M. Dur- 
rell, but were carried out by the new presiding 
elder, Rev. Roscoe Sanderson. It is pleasant 
indeed to report a most excellent meeting. 
Mr. Sanderson’s wise and faithful supervision 
and direction were ably seconded by Prof. B. P. 
Stout and the ministers. Prof. Stout came from 
Philadelphia a stranger. He left Saturday 
morning, having won a large place in thought 
and love as a gospe) singer and evangelist. 

The ministers met their assignments save in 
two instances: Rev. W. H. Hutchin, who was 
to preach the first sermon, was kept at home 
by serious illness; and Rev. William Woods 
was alsv unable to attend the meeting. The 
preaching througbout was excellent. ‘‘ The glo 
rious gospel of the blessed God”’ was proclaimed 
with faithfulness and power. The altar services 
were fresh and delightful. Many were blessed 
under the Word. Some began the Christian 
life and gave earnest testimony to the Saviour 
of sinners. Some sought and found full salva- 
tion. “The best camp-meeting for years,” was 
the affirmation of many. The children’s meet- 
ing, directed by Mrs. W. T. Boultenhouse, is re- 
ported as one of excellence. Many children 
began with willing feet and loving hearts the 
way of the Lord. The People’s Conference fur- 
nished a thoughtful study of the First Epistle of 
John —a line,of forceful testimony to the full- 
ness of Christian love — and awakened fresh as- 
pirations to be “made perfect in love.” The 
morning watch proved a suggestive and earnest 
preparation for the work of each day. Those 
morning bours will not soon be forgotten. The 
evening camp-fires were seasons of prayerful- 
ness and Christian conferences, 

The following preachers gave the word in the 
public services: Revs. G. W. Farmer, J. L. Felt, 
E. C. Strout, J. E. Montgomery,:C. L. Corliss, 
H. LD. Deetz, E. 8S. Tasaer, Charles Parkhurst, 
J. A. Hainer (two sermons), W. F. Ineson, L. R. 
Danforth, A. J. Northrup. Rev. A. B. Rowell 
bas charge of the morning watch, and at the 
People’s Conference Rev. L. N. Fogg read a 
paper on * A Sintul Heart;” Rev. 1. B. Miller, 
on, ‘A Repentant Heart;” Rev. J. N. Brad- 
ford, “A Trusting Heart;” Rev. R. H. Huse, 
* A Regenerate Heart;” Rev. Dr. C. D. Hills, 
“A Holy Heart.” The love-feast on Saturday 
morning was led by Rev. M. T. Cillev. 

Monday afternoon Miss B.C, Morrison of the 
Deaconess Home, Boston, gave an address. 
She had also spoken to the Epworth Leaguers 
the week previous. 

Tuesday morning a no-license rally had 
place, with Mrs. Harriett D. Walker, of Boston, 
national evangelist of the W. C. T. U., as 
speaker. Rev. G. M. Curl, presiding elder of 
Concord District, and Rev. O. 8S. Baketel, D. D., 
were present Wednesday. 

On the Sabbath before the camp-meeting 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society had 
the morning service, witb Mrs. Laura Wheeler 
Moore, of Bassim, India, for speaker. At 2 
p. M., Rev. J. M. Durrell preached on Christian 
Education, setting forth the ideals at Tilton 
Seminary, in whose interest he is henceforth to 
labor. In the evening the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society presented its work, with 
Miss T. V. Russel], of Browning Home, as 
speaker. oO. C. 
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EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Littleton Camp meeting. —The Littleton meet- 
ing began Saturday evening, Aug. 6, and contin- 
ued through Sunday, Aug. 21. Every Sunday 
was unfavorable weather, and so the aggregate 
attendance was smaller thanin some years. But 
the regular attendance, the number of cottages 
open, and the larger number of season tickets 
sold indicated that there was more interest in 
this meeting than ever before. The meeting 
itself was full of interest daily and many found 
a blessing never before experienced. Many re- 
quested the prayers of Christian people. Never 
was leader backed by a more willing, faithful, 
earnest band of helpers than stood by the 
presiding elder in this campaign. About forty 
different preachers were on the ground and 
took part in the services at some time during 
the season. From outside our own Conference 
Revs. N.W. Deveneau, Charles Parkhurst, M. C, 
B. Mason, O. R. Miller, Smith Baker (a Congre- 
gational pastor from Portland), L. J. Birney, 
and D. G@. Downey rendered distinguished 
service. 


Foxcroft Camp meeting. — This meeting began 
Aug. 22, and closed Aug. 27. For the first year 
in its history it did not continue through a 
Sunday. This ground was at its best, as pleas - 
ant weather ruled the entire week. Rev. D. B. 
Holt, of the Maine Conference, spoke twice on 
Wednesday, Epworth League day; also Dr. E. 
M. Mills, of Elmira, N. Y., on League Day, and 
once on Thursday. The meetings were deeply 
spiritual at all times. A most earnest and 
united effort was put forth by all the preachers 
to accomplish spiritual results. 


Dover. — Sunday, Aug. 28, the elder spent a 
delightful duy bere. In the morning the love- 
feast was followed by sermon and sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, at which 99 knelt at the altar ; 
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in the afternoon a sermon was preached at 
Bear Hill, the mother church of Methodism in 
this region ; and in the evening an hour’s talk 
was given on the trip to General Conference. 
The day seemed to be well filled, and to bea 
climax to a twenty days’ continuous campaign 
in camp-meetings. Rev. H. W. Norton has 
kept his church open continuously during the 
month of August, being some of the time the 
only church open in the town. A Sunday- 
school has been organized at Bear Hill. Since 
the last report,5 have been baptized and 2 re- 
ceived into full membership. BRIGGS. 





MAINE 
Lewiston District 


CONFERENCE 


Brunswick. — Rev. W. P. Merrill and wife re- 
ceived a very cordial reception on their return 
from Conference. Nearly all the bills of last 
year were paid at the beginning of this year, 
and the hope is that there will be no deficit at 
the close. The congregations have kept up well 
during the vacation season, and the social 
meetings are seasons of interest and profit. The 
Sunday-school and League are doing well. Mr. 
and Mrs. Merrill have been spending some 
weeks in his brother’s cottage at Falmouth, He 
has been present at the social meetings, and 
within easy call for any special service. Drs. H,. 
C. Sheldon and F. C. Haddock have each sup- 
plied the pulpit for a Sabbath. Mrs. Merrill had 
a close call during a terrific thunder-storm. 
The lightning struck the cottage, and she was 
much affected. The late John T. Howland was 
a@ member of this church during the last seven- 
teen years of his life. The members showed 
him thoughtful kindness during his last sick- 
ness. Miss Lydia Drew is still in the Maine 
General Hospital. The exterior of the fine 
Curtis Memorial Public Library is finished, and 
it will soon be completed. 


Miscelianeous. — Quite a number of the pas- 
tors have exchanged pulpits,and thus had a 
little vacation rest and change. With scarcely 
an exception, the churches have been open 
every Sabbath. Some will be closed during one 
of the camp- meeting Sabbaths. 


On Aug. 21 we were at Wesley Church, Bath, 
and, notwithstanding the prevalence of diph- 
theria, more than one hundred were present at 
the morning service, and there was a good 
attendance in the evening. 


Through the kindness of Miss Ethel Holt, we 
had a delightful ride down to the summer 
home of Hon. H. A. Duncan, of Bath, on the 
banks of the New Meadows River. We lunched 
with the family, and rowed across the river and 
called at the summer home of his son, Silas 
Duncan, Eeq. They are delightful homes. 


Personal, — Hon. H. A. Duncan, one of the lay 
delegates to the late General Conference, has 








written and read to the people of his church an 
interesting paper on the work jof the General 
Conference. 


Miss Jennie B. Price, daughter of Kev. J. W. 
Price, of the East Maine Conference, is a State 
organizer for the W.C.T.U. We heard her 
give an earnest and polished address at a 
union service at Wesley Church, Bath, on Sun- 
day evening, Aug. 21. 


Rev. H. Hewitt and wife have spent a little 
time with their daughter and former parishion- 
er, in New Hampshire. 


Rev. T. P. Baker and family, of Conway, N.4H., 
have been having a much needed and well-de- 
served rest at Boothbay Harbor. 


Rev. A. W. Pottle attended a very interesting 
reunion during Old Home Weeks in his native 
town, Salem, and preached to a large congrega- 
tion on the Sabbath. 

A. 8. L. 
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Norwich District 


Willimantic Camp meeting. — The 44th annual 
gathering of the people of God on these his- 
toric grounds has passed into history. Its in- 
fluence will live forever in the hearts and lives 
of the souls happily converted and the Chris- 
tian hearts that were spiritually quickened and 
baptized with the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The weather was all that could be desired. 
Heavy rains during the two weeks previous 
had laid all the dust and refreshed and beauti- 
fied the foliage. During the meeting there was 
not so much as a shower. The air was clear 
and invigorating —not too warm in the day, 
and coolat night. The attendance during the 
week was not so large as in some recent years, 
but on Sunday one of the largest crowds seen 
here for many years was in attendance on the 
services, and the best of order prevailed. Pre- 
siding Elder Bartholomew had planned wisely 
and prayerfully for the success of the meeting, 
and fully sustained the reputation he has made 
as acamp-meeting leader. In the altar services 
he was especially tactful and efficient, and was 
ably assisted by his two lieutenants, Revs. W. F. 
Davis and W.S. McIntire. 

The children’s meeting, in charge of Mrs. 
Read, assisted by Mrs. Rose Couch, was well 
attended, and excellent reports were heard of 
the good work accomplished in these gather- 
ings. The Epworth League meetings in the 
Tabernacle were also well attended and spirit- 
ually helpful to many hearts. The preachers 
from abroad preached great sermons in dem- 
onstration of the Spirit and with power. 
Bishop Goodsell from the words, “And they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden,” lifted his hearers up into the audience- 
room of Jehovah, and He talked with us again. 
Dr. Kaufman, in chaste and beautiful language 








(of which he is justly recognized as a master), 
portrayed the significance and importance of 
our spiritual visions from the words of Paul: 
‘* Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not diso- 
bedient unto the heavenly vision.” Dr. John 
Krantz stepped into the vacancy created by 
the absence of Rev. Porter M. Vinton, who was 
detained by sickness, and with characteristic 
eloquence and ability exalted the “saints in 
Ceesar’s household.” On Sunday morning Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst had the inspiration of a 
very large and attentive congregation. He 
held their undivided attention and aroused 
many fervent responses, as, with strong, force- 
tul words and practical points, aptly illus- 
trated, he exhorted us, “By the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice 
unto God.” Sunday afternoon the congregation 
was greater than the seating capacity of the 
grove. Men and women were invited to 
sit with the ministers on the platform. Dr. 
A. 8S. Kavanagh was the man of God wise- 
ly chosen to face the responsibility and 
privilege of breaking the bread of life to 
this hungry multitude. He made the mosi of 
his opportunity to exalt not himself, but his 
Christ, as he toldly declared, “Toat in all 
things He should have the pre eminence.” 

And what shall I say more? For time and 
space would fail me if I should only men- 
tion the points of excellence in the sermons 
preached by the strong men of Norwich Dis- 
trict. Let it suffice for me to name the preach- 
ers in the order of their appearance and the 
texts from which they spoke: W. 8S. McIntire, 
2 Thess.1:8; J. N. Patterson, John 8: 36; S. M. 
Beale, Psaim 105:56; D. A. Goodsell, Gen. 3:8; 
M.S. Kaufman, Acts 26:19; W. F. Taylor, Eph. 
2:1922; Dr. James Coote, Isaiah 26:3; Dr. 
Krantz, Phil. 4:22; F. W. Gray, John 5:6; G. A, 
Grant, Matt. 16:15; R. Povey, Johnn7:17; J. A. 
Wood, Matt. 14:27; 8. J. Rook, John 6: 68 69; 
C. 8. Davis, Gen. 12:4; J. Oldham, 1 Peter 4:17; 
Dr. Parkhurst, Romans 12:1; Dr. Kavapagh, 
Col.1:1-8; W. P. Buck, Luke 14:18, 

The people showed their appreciatior of the 
improvements made atthe stand, restaurant 
and boarding-house by contributing over $300 
with which to pay the bills. Dr. Bartholomew 
gives no encouragement to churches or camp- 
meeting associations running into debt, when 
they can, by a little effort and sacrifice, pay as 
they go. The services held by the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies on the 
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Sunday preceding camp meeting were well at- 
tended ; and the addresses by Rev. C. H. Buck, 
D. D., for the Foreign, and Mrs. Margaret D. 
Ellis for the Home Society, were of unusual in- 
terest, listened to with great pleasure and profit. 
The singing tbrougbout the meeting was ably 
conducted under the direction of E. M. Wheeler, 
of Providence. SCRIPTUM. 


New Bedford District 


Cotiage City. — Sunday, Aug- 28, was the 25th 
anniversary of the building of the iron taber- 
nacle on the camp-ground at Cottage City, and 
a special appeal was made at the morning serv- 
ice by Dr. J. Wesley Johnston, of New York, 
for funds to sustain the work at that point. Dr. 
Johnston stated that the services are conducted 
with great eccnomy, and incidentally paid a de- 
served compliment to the ministerial efficiency 
of Rev. R. 8S. Moore, pastor at Cottage City. 
The music during camp-meetiug week has been 
under the direction of Judge K. G. Eldridge, 
assisted by Miss Susie E. Eldridge, organist, 
and a quartet, consisting of Mrs, Etta H. Mar- 
tin, of Brooklyn, Miss Elizabeth Dorchester, of 
Pittsburg, F. L. Higgins, of Boston, and W. H. 
Kenney, of New York. On Sunday morning, 
Aug. 28, Rev. Dr. B. P. Raymond, president of 
Wesieyan University, preached a strong ser- 
mon from Gal. 1: 1617, on the revelation 
which was given to Paul, and in a sense became 
a part of Paul, afier his vision of the personal 
Christ and his surrender to the Jesus who ap- 
peared to bim as the glorified Son of God. Paul 
built his life on an independent revelation. His 
question,}‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” was a kind of oath of allegiance, by 
which he;put the sceptre into the bleedinz 
hand of the_Son of David. In this oath of loy- 
alty we have, said the preacher, the “ far flung 
battle-line’’ of Paul’s stirring career. In Ara- 
bia Paul of Tarsus, having gained this new 
Christian idea and ideal, found time to readjust 
himself to sthe Old Testament truth spiritually 
interpreted, He then got on to the track of 
the old prophets like Amos and Isaiah. Paul 
tried to get at all the facts of revelation, and to 
let the facts speak out their own message, that 
is in them implicitly as the oak is in the acorn 
and the eagle of the future in the egg of today. 
Paul turned his search-light into some of tbe 
darker portions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and thus came nearer to the meaning of 
the new revelation through Christ. There is 
great need, said Dr. Raymond, that we today 
should be made sensitive to Paul’s standard of 
value — as found in devotion to the Son of God, 
of whom the Old Testament prophesied. The 
trouble is that many men today have lost the 
standard of value. The need is not for circum- 
cision, but fora newcreation. Dr. Raymond’s 
eermon was predominantly ethical in tone, lay- 
ing great emphasis upon “ old-fashioned right- 
eousness,” but the ethics commended was the 
soct of Sinaitic commandment that is reaffirmed 
and glorified on Calvary, and the discourse 
breathed a sweet redemptive spirit. It is 
evident from this discourse as a sample that the 
students of Wesieyan University hear law and 
gospel combined and defined, in the sermons of 


their president, in an admirable and affecting 
manner. 


East Wareham.— The new chapel was dedi- 
cated, Sept. 4, by Presiding Elder Ward, who 
preached a very appropriate sermon from the 
words: ‘“ Consecrate yourself this day to the 
Lord.” Rev. E. E. Phillips, the pastor, who has 
directed the enterprise so wisely and success 
fully, preached in the evening. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 


Bible School. — The second annual gathering 
of the St. Albans District Bible School con- 
vened on the Sheldon camp-ground, Aug. 15, 
closing its sessions, Saturday, Aug. 20. The 
success of this movement looking to a better 
knowledge of the Word of God and a better 
preparation for Sunday-school work, as well as 
more intelligent Christian service, is largely 
due to Rev. C.S. Nutter, D. D., presiding elder 
of the district. Full of enthusiasm himself, he 
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was able to inspire a large measure of tbe saine 
spirit in others. The committee on program 
was able to secure some splendid workers, who 
gave to the people the results of their study and 
experience. Much interest was manifested last 
year, but in every way this year’s work was 
counted a greater success. Rev. J. E. Mead, of 
Burlington, gave two strong addresses, the first 
on “ John Wicklif and the First English Bible,” 
and the second, * The Bible and Oriental Re- 
search,” illustrated by stereopticon. Rev. M. 
T. Morrill, of Woodstock, pastor of the Christian 
Church, continued from last year a study of the 
life of Christ, giving one hour a day for four 
days. This was mucn enjoyed, Mr. Morrill 
proving himself an excellent exegete. Rev. HK. 
M. Fuller, of Burlington, fleld secretary of Sun- 
day-school work in Vermont, gave four lec- 
tures on the general subject of ‘“* Music and Re- 
ligion.” Mr. Fuller, by his knowledge of music 
and his years of experience in the pastorate, 
was well qualified to present the various phases 
of this subject in a most entertaining and help. 
ful way. Dr. Charlies Roads, of New York city, 
a field secretary in our Sunday-school work, 
gave five lectures on Biblestudy. These were 
very instructive and illuminating. Dr. Roads 
said some things that provoked considerable 
discussion, but that is a good thing. Rev. G. W. 
Hunt, of Enosburg Falls, had charge of a Sun- 
day-school Workers’ Conference an hour each 
day. He called to his assistance a large number 
of persons from the different schools on the 
district. These discussions were found espe- 
cially helpful to the many teachers present. 
Rev. Jacob Finger lectured on “The Hebrew 
Text with Scribal Interpretations.’ He could 
do this first hand, and so made it highly inter- 
esting for his hearers. Kev. E. O. Thayer, D. D., 
of Springfield, lectured on the difficult but 
most important theme, * Christian Socialism.” 
He treated his subject in a strong and vigorous 
way. A formal organization was effected. Dr. 
C. 8S. Nutter was elected president; Rev. G. W. 
Hunt, vice president; Rev. R. J. Chrystie, sec- 
retary; and A. A. Aseltine, treasurer. These 
officers were made a committee to drawupa 
constitution with by-laws to be presented for 
adoption next year. 


Camp meeting.—The Sheldon camp-meeting 
opened Monday, Aug. 22. Since the purchase 
of the ground, many improvements have been 
made. The ground has been surveyed into 
building lots, and streets laid out and named. 
A driveway has been opened entirely around 
the encampment, the east side following the 
banks of the Missisquoi River. The grounds 
have been cleared of old tumble-down tent 
frames and rubbish of all kinds. An hour or 
more was given each day by those who were 
willing to use an ax, or saw, or bush-hook, to 
clearing out the undergrowth. This was gath- 
ered intoa great heap, and each night the day 
was closed witha bonfire. Dr. Nutter was the 
leader in this work. During the year the 
boarding-house hag been enlarged to double its 
former capacity; still there were no rooms 
vacant. The furnishings for the rooms have 
been put in by some of the near-by charges, or 
in some cases by individuals. New silverware 
was purchased for the tables, also arange and 
baker for the kitcben. Mrs. C. 8S. Nutter and 
Mrs. A. W. Ford succeeded in collecting suffi- 
cieut money to pay for these. Geo. M. Towle 
and wife were the efficient managers of the 
boarding-house. New stables have also been 
built, accommodating over thirty horses. The 
outlook for the success of Sheldon camp-meet- 
ing was never more cheering than at the pres- 
ent time. 

The following brethren preached during the 
week and in the order named: Revs. C. S. Nut- 
ter, Phil. 4:19; S. H. Smitb, 2 Thess, 2: 16; 
M. 8. Eddy, John 10: 10; E. G. French, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Johnson, on the 
book of Philippians; W. E. Newton, Prov. 4: 
128; N. W. Deveneau, an evangelist from 
Worcester, Mass., Eph. 4: 30; J. W. Lllsley, 
John 8: 14-15; C. W. Gallagher, of Washing: 
top, D. CC. 1 John 8: 2; A. G@ Austin, 
Luke 16: 25; W. 8. Smithers, John 5: 38; 
N. W. Deveneau, Epb. 5:18; A. C. Willey, 
Jobn 11: 28; O. M. Boutwell, John 12: 26; 
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A NOTRE DAME LADY 


1 will send free, with full instructions, some of 
thissimple preparation for the cure of Leucor- 
rbea, Ulceration, Displacements, Falling of tae 
Womb, Scanty or Palnful Periods, Tumors or 
Growths, Hot Flashes, Desire to Cry, Creeping 
Feeling up the Spine, Pain in the Back, and al! 
Female Troubles, to all sending address. To 
mothers of suffering daughters I will explain a 
Successful Home Treatment. If you decide to 
continue, it will only cost about 12 cents a week 
to guarantee acure. Tell other sufferers of it ; 
that is alll ask. If you are interested, write now 
and tell your suffering friends of it. Address 
Mrs. M. Summers, Box 193, Notre Dame, Ind. 








G. W. Hunt, Luke 16: 25; N. W. Deveneau, 
2 Cor. 20:5; G. A. Emery, Zech. 2:1. A prayer- 
meeting each morning at9o’clock was led in 
turn by R. J. Chrystie, O. E. Newton, A. C. 
Willey, W. S. Smithers, 3. Donaldson, and 
G. W. Burke. The Sunday morning love-feast 
was in charge of Rev. S. Donaldson, some 300 
taking part. 

A children’s meeting was held each day at 
1 o’clock, in charge of Mrs. J. M. Jeffords. 
Thursday afternoon the W. H. M.S. had the 
service, Dr. Gallagher giving the address, Fri- 
day afternoon was given to the W. F. M.S8., the 
address being given by Miss M. E. Holt, of Bos- 
ton. Generous collections were taken on each 
day. Saturday afternoon Rev. N. W. Deveneau 
gave a lecture recounting his conversion from 
Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. Rev. 
A. W. Ford was the efficient leader of the sing- 
ing. The concluding service was held Monday 
morning in charge of Presiding Elder Nutter. 
Some stormy weather and very cool nights in 
the early part of the week lessened the attend- 
ance somewhat, but the concluding days were 
fine, and large audiences gathered. A'l in all, it 
may be written down a very successfn] meeting. 

RUBLIW. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Cambridge District 


Newton Upper Falls. — The first Sunday in 
September Rev. O. W. Scott received 5 into full 
membership and2 on probation, baptizing the 
2. The outlook is very encouraging for greater 
harvests. The trustees have recently repaired 
and newly painted the outside of the parsonage, 
and have built a new and attractive front en- 
trance. 





Sterling Camp-meeting.— A deep undercur- 
rent of religious feeling, outbreaking fervency, 
and unrestrained “liberty” in spiritual activ- 
ities on the part of preachers and people, were 
the characteristics of Sterling Camp-meeting 
this year. There was a larger attendance of 
pastors than usual, and it is worth noting 
that their presence on the platform and hearty 
amens and responses were a great help to the 
one who chanced to be delivering the message. 
Dr. J. H. Mansfield, presiding elder of Cam- 
pridge District, who was in charge, was highly 
pleased with the attendance and interest 
shown bythe preachers; and in commenting 
on the unusual quickening of spiritual life 
manifested, remarked that a good deal of it 
was due to the “high grade of preaching.” 
This in turn was undoubtedly the outcome of 
the conference of ministers held in June to 
consider the interests of the camp-meeting. 
Each man did good work, but without any 
straining for pulpit effect. Gospel preaching 
was steadily adhered to throughout, the general 
interests of the denomination treated lust year 
being omitted. The assignment of subjects 
gave a definiteness to the discourses which 
surely had something to do with the effects 
produced. Furthermore, there was a delight- 
ful sympathy among the preachers, which 
was manifested in the spontaneous disposition 
to ‘‘shout each other on to victory.” The large 
chorus, led by M. T. Doten, was an important 
factor in the services. The attendance was 
about the same as last year. There were a few 
conversions. The dominant spirit of the 
meeting, however, was the deepening of spirit- 
ual experience and a broadening of the reli- 
gious outlook. 

The program was carried out as published, 
with the exception of a single transposition, 
which brought Bishop Mallalieu on the plat- 
form Thursday morning instead of Wednes- 
day. The preachers and subjects were as fol- 
lows: Hevs. George A. Cooke, ‘* Working with 
God;” Geo. H. Cheney, ‘Conditions of a Suc- 
cessful Camp-meeting;” John Peterson, “ The 
Old-time Message;” A. 8S. Gregg, ‘“ Pray er 
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Its Need and Power;” H. H. Paine, ‘ The 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit;” A. W. L. 
Nelson, * The Witnessing Church;” L. W. 
staples, ‘‘Cleansed from All Sin;” ©. E. 
Spaulding, * Christ’s Mission in the World ;” 
Wesley Wiggin, ** Who Determines the Desti- 
ny of a Soul — God or Man?” J. W. Jones, 
“Jesus and Thomas;” James Boyd Brady, 
« What Our Veterans have Done, are Doing, 
and are to Do;” N. W. Deveneau, ** Reasons 
Why and How I Became a Protestant and a 
Christian ;”’ Bishop Mallalieu, “ Aggressive 
Evangelism ;” S. M. Dick, ‘Who is on the 
Lord’s Side?” E. P. Herrick, “ A Call to Back- 
sliders ;”’ ** Charles Parg burst, * Paul’s Appre- 
hension of the Gospel;’’ W. A. Wood, ** Who- 
soever Will;”’ A. C. Sxinner, “ The Triumph- 
ant Life.” 

There was an early prayer-meeting at 6 
o'clock, and services in the Lowell, Whitins- 
ville, and Clinton houses at 8 and 6, and an 
after- meeting in the Epworth Hal! immedistely 
following the meeting at the stand in the even- 
ing. Achildren’s service was held in the Ep- 
worth House at | o’clock -inder the direction of 
Rev. B. F. Kingsley, at which interesting chalk 
talks were given by Rev. John A. Bowler, of 
Yarmouth. Rev. Ralph Gillam, the evangelist, 
held very instructive and helpful meetings in 
the Lowell house for several days, and assisted 
in the services at the standand the Epworth 
house. His expositions were very enjoyable. 

At the annual meeting of tbe trustees on 
Wednerday night the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year’: President, Rev. 
John Peterson, Oakdale ; vice-president, James 
Hunt, Worcester; secretary, Rev. Dr. James 
Mudge, Jamaica Plain; treasurer, H. A. Bul- 
lock, Worcester. The board of control elected 
three new trustees: W. W. Farnsworth, Fitch- 
burg ; Councilman Henry E. Dean, Worcester ; 
and M. T, Doten, Worcester, The unnnal finan- 
cial statement showed that $200 had been paid 
on the v«amp-ground debt, the balance now be- 
ing between $1,700 and $1,800, 

On Wednesday at 1 o’cilock the Woman’s 
Home Missionary anniversary was held in the 
auditorium, Mrs. W. S. Clerk, of Worcester, 
presiding. [be music was in charge of Mrs. 
Chester W. Doten. Mrs. L. W. Staples led in 
the devotions, Mrs. E, F. Thompson sang a 
solo, and Mrs. M. H. Clark, of Cambridge, made 
the address of the occasion. The anniversary of 
the Wuman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
held, Thursday, at 1 o’clock. Mrs. Lucie F. 
Harrison presiied. The speakers were Miss 
Suye Shibata, of Japan, who told of the work 
of the Japanese in the present war with Russia, 
and Miss Edith Heminway,:of Singapore, who 
spose for half an hour on the work that is being 
accomplished among the girls and women in 
that city. 

Bishop Mallalieu had a private conference on 
Wednesday afternoon wih the preachers, on 
which occasion he urgea them to * just cut loose 
from everything ’’ and go in for a revival on 
their charges. He addressed the young people 
at night, urging them to be aggressive and per- 
sistent in their efforts to win their young friends 








How Some of Our Readers can Make Money 


Having read of the saccess of some of your 
readers selling Dish-washers, 1 have tried the 
work with wonderfui success. I have not made 
less than $9 any day for the last six months, 
The Mouna City Dish-washer gives yood satis- 
factioa, and every family wantsone. A lady 
can wash and dry the dishes without removing 
her gloves, and can do the work in two minutes. 
I got my sample machine from the Mound City 
Dish-washer Co. ot St. Louis, Mo. I used it to 
take orders, and sold 12 Dish washers the first 
day. The Mound City Vish-washer Co. wili start 
you. Write them for particulars. Ladies can 
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to a Christian life. On Thursday morning 
Bishop Mallialieu christened Evelyn Mallalieu 
Cooke, infant daughter of Rev. and Mrs. George 
A. Cooke, of Millbury. The testimonies at the 
love-feast on Friday morning were 80 numerous 
and spontaneous that Dr. Mansfield was obliged 
to close the meetirg, with several perscns strug- 
gling to geta hearing. A polyglot meeting was 
held in the Lowell house at 1 o’clock Friday at 
which short addresses were made by Rev. E. D. 
Lupien, of Lowell, Rev. Salvatore Musso, pastor 
of the Italian Church in Boston, and Rev. N. W. 
Deveneau, missionary among the French -speak- 
ing Canadians. The solos of Kev. C. C. P. Hiller, 
of Graniteville, and Mrs. C. H. Hastings, of 
Worcester, were greatly enjoyed by the people, 
as were also the special songs by the ‘* Whitins- 
ville people.” Among the preachers present 
other than those assigned to preach were Revs. 
James Mudge, J. O. Knowles, F. M. Pickles, 
O. W. Hutchinson, B. F. Kingsley, John A. 
Bowler, J. W. Fulton, J. E. Lacount, W. J. Ham- 
bleton, I. A. Mesler, C. H. Hanaford, G. O. Cros- 
by, 8S. H. Noon, William Ferguson, E. L. Mills, 
H. G. Butler, L. W. Adams, C. W. Delano, J. M. 
Gage. These ministers had some part in the 
services — reading the Scriptures, offering 
prayer, at the altar, personal work, and in the 
church house meetings. 

The final feature of the camp-meeting on 
Friday night was the “‘ walk about Zion.”’ Dr. 
Mansfield and President Peterson led the pro- 
cession, the preachers and people following in 
couples, and singing “‘ Onward, Christiau Sol- 
diers,” “‘ Marching to Zion,” etc., to the accom 
paniment of glaring red lights which were 
touched off at the opportune moment. A gen- 
eral band-shaking and a song brought the 
camp meeting of 1904 to a fitting close. 

A. 8. G. 





A Unique Manuscript 


From Agnes Smith Lewis’ “ Hidden Egypt,”’ in Sep- 
tember Century. 


UR search for manuscripts in the Cop- 

tic convents of Egypt was not re- 

warded by auy brilliant success. But sev- 

eral years earlier I succeeded in obtaining 

from a private source a manuscript to 

which I desire 1o draw the attention ot the 
American traveling public. 

It is a lectionary ot readings trom the Old 
Testament and from St. Paul’s Epistles, 
written in Palestinian Syriac; that is, in 
the dialect of Aramaic, which was spoken 
in Galilee during our Lord’s earthly lite 
and for two centuries afterward, the 
tongue which ‘' bewrayed ’ St. Peter. lt 
bears the same relation to the Edessan or 
literary Syriac as the Doric of ancient Greece 
did to the Attic, or as English does to 
Scotch. This manuscript is absolutely 
unique oft its kind, because, altbough three 
other copies of a lectionary in the same dia» 
lect exist, one in the Vatican Library and 
two at Mount Sinai, they contain a text of 
the Gospels, while this one provides us 
with lessons irom the other books of the 
Bible. 


Several leaves have. been torn trom the 
book, one trom the middle and about eight 
trom ‘the end. The dealer contessed to hav- 
ing sold these piecemeal to passing travel- 
ers. The leaf trom the middie has turned 
up in Germany, having been detectec! and 
edited by Dr. Friedrich Schulihess, in the 
* Zeitschriit der Deutschen Morgenlandis- 
chen Gesellschait,’’ vol. 56, page 253. Its 
text exactly fits the gap lett in the manu- 
script purchased by me. Itis of some im- 
portance for the history of Syriac literature 
that we should know the date, and that 
will probably be tound written on one ot 
the leaves which have been lost trom the 
end. 





CHURCH REGISTER 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev, W. I. Ward, 528 Osborn St., Fall River, Mass, 








Ww. H. M. S.— The 23d Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureb will be held in Trinity Church, Denver, 
Col., at 10 A. M., Thursday, Sept. 29,and con- 
tinue in session eight days. 

Mrs. F. A. AIKEN, Rec. Sec. 
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For Cra ramps, , Diarrhoea 


all BOWEL COMPLAINTS 
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W. H. M.8.—The annual meeting of New 
Hampshire Conference Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society will be neld in Main Street 
Church, Nashua, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 14, 
at 10, 1.45 and 7.30. Miss Frances V. Russell, of 
Browning Hume, Camden, 8S. C., will be the 





Speaker. Mrs. E. B. SAVAGE, 
Conf. Cor. Sec. 
W. F. M. S.—The regular meeting of the 


Executive Board of the New England Branch, 
W. F. M.S., will be neld in the Committee 
Room, 36 Bromfield St., Wednesday, Sept. 14, at 
10A.M. At this meeting the matter of the 
disposal of the Society’s interest in the real 
estate of the late Robert Buchanan will be 
brought before the committee for considera- 
tion. MARY LAWRENCE MANN, Rec. Sec. 





GENERAL MISSIONARY :iCOMMITTEE,. — 
The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will hold its an- 
nual session, beginning Wednesday, Nov. 9, in 
Tremont Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

A. B. LEONARD, 
H. K. CARROLL, 
HOMER EATON. 





NOTICES 


SUNDAY SUPPLY. — Rev. E. H. Thrasher, 
of the Minnesota Confereuce (supernumerary), 
formerly of the New England Conference, is 
available for Sunday supply. Address Box 125, 
Greenfield, N. H. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXCHANGE. — Any 
Eastern Conference pastor who, for health or 
other reason, would like to exchange with a 
brother in good standing, in one of the best dry 
climate State Conferences of the West, is invited 
to correspond. Care Room No.1, Odd Fellows 
Building, Nashua, N. H. 





When we have good blood we are bealthy, 
strong, vigorous,and full of life and energy. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes good blood. 








Marriages 





FOWLER — BAIRD —In South Boston, Aug. 28, at 
the home of the bride, 599 East 6th St.. bv Rev. John 
R. Cushing, Charles P. Fowler and Effie -. Baird, 
both of Boston. 


WHITON — WOODS — At Quincey, Sept. 1, by Rev. 
John R. Cushing, Dr. Ross Kittredge Whiton, of 
Quincy, and Ada Louise Woods, of Malden. 


CONSTANTINE — GESNER — In Oldtown, Me., 
Aug. 24, by Rev. N. B. Cook, William 8S. Constantine 
and Jessie G. Gesper, both of Oldtown. 


MITCHELL — NICHOLS — At Sanford, Me,, ug. 31, 
by Rev. Alex. Hamilton, Ernest Mitchell and Fior- 
ence M. Nichols, both of Sanford. 


HATCH — EMERY — Io Hallowell, Me., June 27, by 
Rev. W. Canham, Henry Hatch, Jr., and Lillie B. 
Emery, both of Gardiner, Me. 


SMITH — BICKFORD — In Hallowell, Me., Aug. 27, 
by Rev. W. Cavham. John H. Smith and Ethel M, 
Bickford, both ot Hallowell. 


eT — FARMER — In Brookline, Sept. 1, 
v.8. H. Noon, Arthur M. Willoughby, of Tem- 
» bnag and Carrie D. Farmer, of Brookline, 








W.H.M.S.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the N. E. Conference Executive Board, Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society, will be held in 
Bromfield St. Church, Monday, Sept. 12, at 2 
p.m. The president requests a full attendance, 

Mrs. M. C. STANWOOD, Rec. Sec. 





W. F. M.S. — Those auxiliaries in the Boston, 
Cambridge, Lynn and Malden Districts which 
desire to secure a date for the services of Miss 
Danforth during the month of November will 
please send at once, that this portion of the 
itinerary may be arrangei before the annual 
meeting. Apply to JULIA F. SMALL, Sub. Com., 
36 Bromfield St., Room 16. 





A GOOD HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


for a refined, middie-aged American woman. 
Companionship rather than services desired by 
a widow. Address 
MRS. LUCY A. WELCH, 
Blackstone, Mass. 
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THE COST OF NOT BEING A 
MISSIONARY 


REV. ELIHU GRANT. 


S° much has been written along the 

line of thought the opposite to that 
indicated in the above title, that the glo- 
rious call to missionary service is in dan- 
ger of dwindling to a whine. It cost the 
ehurch very much to withhold itself from 
missionary service in those dull centuries 
when scarcely a generous throb beat in 
the church’s breast. The selfish motive 
of the Crusades poisoned the outward 
glance of the church. It taught the 
church to covet and to hate. The Roman 
Church emulated the Roman Empire in 
its greed to possess and to rule, but the 
spiritual life of the church depends upon 
its habit of giving. Give, and give of 
thyself, if thou wouldst become deep and 
broad and (in thy measure) great. 

I thought once, with many others, that 
the life of a missionary must be a narrow 
one within a narrow field, but a closer 
acquaintance with many missions and 
missionaries leads one to feel that there is 
mo more broadening opportunity in the 
¢<hurch than the opportunity of being a 
missionary. To be a missionary is to be 
the chosen representative of some cause in 
a field where it is Jittle known, or is un- 
popular. This notion is at once inclusive 
and exclusive, including much right here 
in our own country which is in danger of 
being left out of the sacred category, and 
excluding much that is excellent and 
great, but not properly to be called mis- 
sionary. The term Christian missionary 
makes the proper limitation for the 
ehurch and our Christian civilization. 

The cost of not being a Christian mis- 
sionary is very great. One is in danger of 
losing the qualities of heroism, of unaf- 
fectedness, of wide-eyed charity, of self- 
forgetfulness and naturalness, of deep, 
telling spirituality, of adaptability, of that 
eloquence of demeanor that flows from in- 
timate acquaintance with great facts, of 
the broadening influences of great na- 
tional movements and  statesmanlike 
policies. For the news of the world the 
missionary has more than the listless at- 
tention of a newspaper reader. For 
him the world currents of news, the 
policies of governments, treaties, prece- 
dients, the questions of languages and 
‘blood, the movements of armies and na- 
vies, and, ultimately, all questions of 
echolarship, of commerce, and of politics, 


At 72 and 79 Years of Age 


Relieved Immediately and Cured 
Quickly with Drake's 
Palmetto Wine 





Mr. George W. Pelton, 72 years of age, Akron, 
Micb., writes: “ For many years I have been 
greatly troubled with Chronic Constipation, 
and thought there was nu helpfor me. I have 
used nearly three bottles of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine, with result that | have no trouble from 
constipation, and believe a cure, is assured. 
Drake’s Paimetto Wine has done for me what 
all other remedies failed to do.”’ 

N.J. Knight, 79 years of age, 94 Pierce Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., writes: “ 1 bad La Grippe, 
which left me with severe Catarrh of Mucous 
Membrane ali through my body,a very hard 
cough mornings, enlargement and inflamma. 
tion of Prostate Giand, bloody urine,and my 
@ufferings were intense. I am taking Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine; buve ured less than two bottles 
so far, and am gaining in every way. I did not 
hope to fee! so well as | donow, and have great 
cause to rejoice that | found such a wonderfa! 
medicine as Drake’s Palmetto Wine.” 

A te*t bottle will be sent prepaid, free of 
charge, to any reader of this paper who writes 
for it to brake Formula Co., Drake Bldg., Chi- 
cago, lil. A test bottie often cures. 
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have vital significance. He is one of the 
church’s princes, and if there be the slight- 
est beginning of greatness locked up with- 
in him, the keys of his missionary experi- 
ences will unlock and deliver it to oppor- 
tunity. The missionary becomes an expert 
in questions the intricacy of which baffle 
other men, but which, because of their 
daily commonness, become to him as 
plain as a simple task. 

No one can be more of a patriot or 
really taste the sweets of Christian civili- 
zation more appreciatively than a Chris- 
tian missionary, he who is an exponent 
of these to a less favored people. He be- 
comes broad in seeing the possibilities of 
other peoples and countries. He has 
none of that sectionalism and even 
provincialism that mark some of even 
our best leaders iu other things. He be- 
comes versatile, alert, accurate. He is 
the original Christian imperialist who 
has always believed in carrying the con- 
test between truth and error into the 
realms of error rather than awaiting the 
inroads of error. And this attitude has 
had one very practical aspect. The coun- 
tries from which our armies of immi- 
grante come have been familiarized with 
our American Christian civilization in 
some measure. And had our Christian 
missions begun one century before they 
did begin, we should today have a far less 
expensive and puzzling race and home 
mission problem in the United States. 


East Saugus, Mass. 





No Benediction on Laziness 


HERE is a right and a wrong imita- 
tion of noted men. Study Spurgeon, 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks and Joseph 
Parker. They were great because they were 
great workers. They did not expect the 
slightest benediction on laziness. Little 
do we understand the mighty intensity o! 
their constant toil. The following concern 
ing Spurgeon contains volumes of mean- 
ing: ‘“‘ All of his days were great days in 
hardest work.” He despised the ministe. 
rial drone. He was constantly seeking tor 
large and new thought for future use. His 
accbition from the first was to hea preach. 
er of unbounded resources. — Exchange. 


> 





Life’s Surprises 


OW differently the days turn out! 
One day begins so fair and mild, 
with an unclouded sky and the earth ra 
diant in the sunshine; but by noon the 
clouds have gathered, and the air has 
turned cold and raw, and in the evening 
we have yone back to winter again. 
Another day has a different story. When 
we first looked out it was overcast and 
dark, and a cold rain seemed to claim the 
day tor its own; but in the afternoon the 
wind changed. the clouds were driven 
away, and the sun came out; a more de- 
lighttul evening we have rarely seen. So 
the days have their uncertainties and sur- 
prises, ‘or “‘ the wind bloweth where it list- 
eth.”’ 

These changeful days are the ever- recur 
ring pictures of human lite. It is true of 
every one: ‘“ Thou knowest not whata 
day may bring forth.” What changes we 
have seen among those around us! Health 
and fortune come and go in ways beyond 
ovr ken. Some men and some tamilies 
have suffered adversity, and had evenings 
ot darkness and sorrow. Some have sur- 
prised us by rising into prosperity, and are 
blessed with happiness beyond most men. 
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It belongs to the present life, the life that 
now is, that we know nothing of tomor- 
row. Beyond the veil so close before our 
eyes, what vicissitudes, what furprises, 
may awaitus ! How blessed are they whose 
lives are in the care of the covenant- keep- 
ing Father ! — Central Presbyterian. 





Engineer’s Story of Why He Cried 


6 ES, indeed, we have some queer 

Y little ipcidents happen to us,” 
said the tat engineer. ‘* Queer thing hap- 
pened to me about a year ago. You’d thir k 
it queer for a rough man like me to cry for 
ten minutes, and nobody hurt, either, 
wouldn’t you? Well, I did, and I can al- 
most cry every time I think of it. 

‘**T was ranning along one afternoon 
pretty lively when I approached a little 
village where the track cuts through the 
streets. I slacked up a little, bat was still 
making good speed, when suddenly, about 
twenty rods ahead of me, a little girl not 
more than three years old toddled on to 
the track. You can’t even imagine my 
feelings. There was no way to save her. 
It was impossible to stop, or even slack 
much, at that distance, as the train was 
heavy and the grade descending. In ten 
secouds it would have been all over; and 
atter reversing and applying the brake, I 
shut my eyes. I didn’t want to see any 
more. 

* As we slowed down my fireman stuck 
his head out of the cab window to see what 
I’d stopped tor, when he laughed and 
shouted at me: ‘ Jim, look here!’ I looked, 
and there was a big black Newfoundland 
dog holding the little girl in his mouth, 
leisurely walking toward the house where 
she evidently belonged. She was kicking 
aud crying, so that I knew she wasn’t hurt, 
and the dog had saved her. My fireman 
thought it funny, and kept laughing, but I 
cried like a woman. [ just couldn’t help 
it. I had alittle girl of my own at home.” 
— Galveston Tribune. 





—— The closing of the saloons of Glasgow 
at ten instead of ateleven in the evening 
has resulted, it is reported, in an immediate 
reduction of fifty per cent. in the police 
cases of drunkenness. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
by Absorption 


Magic Foot Drafts D-aw Impurities 
from the Bioos through tre Foot 
Pores, Removing Cause of Pain 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 
On Approval if You Write at Once 


Don’t suffer needlessly. Magic Foot 
Draits cure such a large percentage of cases 
that the makers have decided to send them 
free on approval to every sufferer they can 
hear of. Send us your name today. Re- 
turn mail will bring you a pair of the 
eelebrated Drafts (the genuine), which 
bave already cured so many cases consid- 
ered incurable. Tf vou are satisfied with 
the benefit received, send us one dollar. If 
not, send nothing, You decide 














Magic Foot Diaits are worn on the soles 
ot the feet because both the circulatory and 
the nervous systems are most easily 
reached there ; but they cure Rheumatism, 
to stay cured, in every part of the body by 
removing the cause from the system. Our 
new illustrated book on Rheumatism is 
sent free with the Draits. Magic Foot Ura 
Co.,8T 10 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Write today. 
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Current Mention 


_—. The German statistician Licht esti- 
mates that, owing to drought, the conti- 
neptal sugar beet crop of 1904 will be 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. lower than 
was that of 1903. 

—_— The number of turnaces in blast in 
the United Kingdom for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1904, was 329, and the estimated 
make of pig iron tor the halt year is 4,218,- 
Ooo tons. 

—— The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
has awarded a scholarship at Harvard 
University to Yasunoske Fukukita, a Jap- 
anese graduate of Stanford University. 
The scholarship is one awarded annually 
by the San Francisco alumni of Harvard. 


— At Columbia University, New York, 
on Oct. 31, the corner-stones of iour new 
buildings will be laid—the University 
Church chapel, the School of Mines, Hartly 
Hall, and a second dormitory building. 
The Convocation take& place on the same 
alterboon. 


—— It has been proposed to conduct, in 
the Pantheon at Paris, some interesting 
experiments with marbles, with a view to 
demonstrating the rotation of the earth — 
the marbles being dropped from the cupola 
to the ground, and eareful records being 
made of their deflections during their de- 
scent. 


— A modern chicken. coop, stocked with 
fine chickens, has been given by the Tri- 
city Christian Endeavor Union — including 
Clinton and Lyons, Iowa, and Fulton, 
Illinois — to the Agatha Hospital, situated 
in that section. The Endeavorers raised 
nearly one hundred dollars tor this pur- 
pose. 


— A party of about fifty geological 
students under the direction ot Charles 
H. White of the Harvard Mining Depart- 
ment, started trom St. Louis, Aug. 15, and 
since then has visited several localities 
in Calitornia and numerous rock deposits 
in the Rocky Mountains and San Bernar- 
dino Mountains ot Calitornia. The geolog- 
ical excursion will not end until Sept. 23, 
when the party is expected to start from 
Toltec Gorge, Colorado, tor St. Louis, and 
in the meantime its members will pursue 
their study of igneous formation in numer- 
ous mountain towns in Utah and Colorado. 


— The use of side door coaches tor 
quick service on railroads is rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity. The first real test of this 
method was made by the Illinois Central 
Railroad at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. 
The Wabash Company is now using 
coaches of a similar construction for its 
shuttle trains between the Union Station 
and the World’s Fair grounds at St. Louis. 
Although the Wabash coaches have only 
four doors on each side, while those used 
by the Illinois Central had ten to the side, 
the time required for filling or emptying a 
Wabash coach with passengers is remark- 
ably short as compared with the ordinary 
car. 


— A select committee of the English 
House of Lords is considering a proposal 
to deepen the Manchester Ship Canal, and 
to raise the low-water level of the rivers 
Weaver and Mersey. The present depth of 
the canal is only 26 feet. In recent years 
the size of vessels has enormously in- 
creased, and a greater depth of water is 
now absolutely necessary. When the depth 
ot the canul was fixed at 26 teet there were 
not half a dozen vessels built which could 
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not go up the canal, and now hundreds of 
ships are too large to navigate it. The pro- 
posed deepening would enable vessels ot 
11,500 tons dead weight to pass through the 
well-traveled waterway. 


— A joint commission representing the 
Foreign and Marine Ministries, over which 
Professor de Martins of the University of 
St. Petersburg will preside; is to convene 
at once to consider the distinction between 
conditi»nnal and absolute contraband of 
war. It is hoped that the result, which 
will shortly be communicated to the Brit 
ish and American ambassadors, will tend 
to remove existing causes of international 
friction. 


— A curious illustration of the fact that 
some of the best values in life are neglected 
by those who, having eyes to see, see not 
their beauty and utility, is afforded by the 
discovery in the *“ Blue John” mine at 
Castleton, Derbyshire, England —a mine 
long famous for its fine fluorspar — of one 
ot the biggest and finest specimens of that 
mineral ever seen,a mass that had been 
lett there by the Romans nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. The pragmatic Romans 
in their mining operations threw aside as 
worthless anything that did not contain 
lead, and accordingly despised the beauti- 
ful fluorspar which yet contained within it 
such potentialities of beauty and adorn- 
ment. The man to whom life spells simply 
lead will find lead—and nothing else, 
though a hundred possible vases lurk in 
the fluorspar around him. The lump of 
fluorspar just found at Castleton in Eng- 
land may yet be worked into a vase rival- 
ingin size and quality the famous fluor- 
spar vase in the Chatsworth sculpture 
gallery belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It sootnes the child, 
softens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sepi. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specia) advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minnea-olis, 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manuaifree. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





Highest grade not 


WABAN SCHOOL tory school for 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN, Mass. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 
College Preparatory, Seminary. Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses, Five buildings, 
healthy location, two hours from Portland and 
six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 
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Methodist Book Conger 


New England Depository 
NOW READY 


DISCIPLINE 


Tea == 





oe 


Methodist Episcopal Chureh 


-- FOR -- 


1904 


Price, 25c. ; postpaid, 3oc. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metrop>dlitan Alvaatages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Piace. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHZRLAND 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


Ww. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Fall term opens Sept. 13. 
Applications now beiny received for fall term, 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours frem 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 

Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 
EAST GREENWICH. R. I. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful hygienic 














supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils proper 

chaperoned to the best Musical and Li entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity . 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 1129 





sionury topics from Bishops Kingsolving 
and Greer. This looks a good deal like an 
Episcopalian camp meeting. Starch and 
sanctity do not necessarily belong to- 
gether, and it is an excellent plan for our 
Episcopalian friends to limber up a little, 
as they are doing in their vacation confer. 
ences and elsewhere. The singing at the 
great mass meetings in behalf ot missions 
which will be held during the Episcopal 
Convention in Boston will be led by cor- 
nets and accompanied by the organ. 
Grand old missionary hymns will be ren- 
dered by 250 choristers, and the audience 
will be expected to join in. 





** What think ye of Christ? ” is the ques- 
tion the world is asking of us every day. 
We may say that to us He is “ the chiefest 
among ten thousand,’ but our actions 
will speak louder than our words. 





It is not generally known that a Gallican 
Church exists in France, which, while prac- 
tising all the ceremonies of the Roman 
Church, claims absolute independence trom 
the Roman authorities. Its present head- 
qusrters are in Paris, and the rector of the 
church is the Abbé Vogel. A curicus fact 
is that the Protestant Archbishop of 
Utrecht in Holland attends from time to 
time to the ordination of clergy and admin- 
isters the rite of confirmation. The Galli- 
can Church is the result of protests made by 
a number of bishops of certain Catholic 
dioceses which were wiped out of existence 
in 1800, at the time of the signing of the 
Concordat, by the treaty entered into be- 
tween France and the Holy See. The posi- 
tion of the Gallican Church seems some- 
what anomalous, but itis no doubt helpful 
in counteracting to some extent the secu- 
laristic tread and temper which unfortu- 
nately characterize so ‘arge a portion of 
the life of the French people. 





A minister of the Presbyterian Church 
South, describing, in the Christian Observer, 
what ‘“‘an intelligent Calvinist ’’ believes, 
declares: ‘‘ When he says that God has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, he 
does not mean to say that God desires the 
salvation of all men, or that He in fact 
offers salvation to all men.’”’ This is an 
extreme statement of a sort that is rarely 
heard nowadays, and a kind that would be 
repudiated by Presbyterians by an over- 
whelming majority. In this casean “ in- 
telligent Calvinist” is not an intelligent 
Christian. Salvation is offered to all men, 
and it is realizsed by those who repent 
and believe. He must havea strange idea 
ot God who supposes that the great Creator 
takes pleasure either in sin or in the sufter- 
ing which inevitably tollows sin uncon- 
ftessed and unforsaken. 


The Woman 
Who Suffers 


from that terrible bearing down sen- 
sation caused by too much walking or 
Standing will find almost immediate 
reliefin POND’S EXTRACT. The 
healing action of this old family 
Doctor works a reorganization of 
functions almost beyond belief. 
Full directions with each bottle. 
Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper. 
Accept no 
Substitute 




















ZION’S HERALD 


Labor Day 


()* Monday the parade of the working- 

men in this city was a glad, im- 
pressive, and prophetic sight. As a whole 
we were surprised to see so large a propor- 
tion of young men in the ranks. A look of 
intelligence, joy, and determination char- 
acterized the faces of the 15,000 men who 
marched through our streets. It was no- 
ticeable that the American flag was not 
only carried as the standard by some 
member of every organization, but in 
many instances a small flag was pinned to 
the breast. Loyalty to the country’s flag 
was, therefore, especially marked and sig- 
nificant. No unprejudiced observer could 
help acknowledging that here was an ele- 
ment of our people coming to a conscious- 
ness of their power which must be reck- 
oned with. The celebration of this day, 
inaugurated only a few years ago, is be- 
coming general. As Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, predicted: *‘ Labor Day, 1904, will 
be celebrated by a larger host of organized 
workers with firmer taith and greater be- 
liet in the justice and final success of 
Labor’s cause than ever before. Nigh on 
three million workers ot America will 
have their blood coursing faster through 
their veins, their hearts lighter, their 
minds and visions clearer, their step with 
their fellows more elastic in double. quick 
marching time, shoulder to shoulder, de- 
termined that man shall be free.’’ 

We believe that the general purposes and 
demands of organized labor are just, and 
should be given sympathetic and brotherly 
heed. Doubtless where strikes occur, and 
open conflict is begun, there will be un- 
reason, passion and violence; but we are 
optimistic, and are confident that some 
better way of settling these wage differ- 
ences is to be found. The late ‘* Golden 
Rule’’ Jones, of Toledo, discovered the 
better way, and dared to demonstrate it. 
Years ago he nailed to the walls of his shop 
this rule : ** Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.”’ 
And he lived out that rule absolutely in the 
treatment of his help. Next to his own 
family his employees were dearest to him. 
He knew every man by his Christian 
name, and met them at their toil and by 
invitation at his home,and Sunday after- 
noons in the Golden Rule Park adjoining 
his tactory, which he had laid out for their 
comfort. When he invited his well-to.do 
neighbors to a housewarming in his new 
home, he had engraved upon the cards: 
* To meet the workmen ot the Acme Suck 
er Rod Company.” And the blueblooas of 
Toledo responded to the invitation and 
‘“*met’’ his workmen. On the day when 
he was buried, tenderly and aftectionately 
mourned, as Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago, says, as no man has been since 
Abraham Lincoln was laid away at Spring. 
field, the massive floral offering whicb his 
employees furnished had these very fitting 
words attached: ‘' We knew him.” Is it 
any wonder that the laboring men of To- 
ledo, knowing him and loving him as they 
did, elected him four times mayor ot the 
city against the influence of the public 
press and the “ party machines ? ”’ 

Let those who employ labor emulate the 
spirit and lite of ‘* Golden Rule” Jones, 
and strikes, bad blood, violence between 
labor and capital, will very largely cease. 

This is the problem of the hour, but the 
Christian Church, it must be said, does not 
yet “ move it with one otf its fingers.” This 
is why laboring men have lett the church 
and have little or no faith in it. Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Foster, Jr., of First Church, this city, 
preaching upou this subject last Sunday, is 
reported to have said concerning the attend- 
ance of men in the church: “ Statistics show 
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that of 12,000 inhabitants of a certain locaj- 
ity only 57 went to church on the particula; 
Sunday in question, and in another locality 
only 5 per cent of its 2,000 residents attended 
the church service.” .As we looked into the 
faces of those sturdy men on Labor Day, 
we wondered how many had actually seen 
&® minister ot the Gospel at home, boarding 
place or shop since the parade of one year 
ago. Ministers who think it enough to in. 
vite working men through the press or print- 
ed personal invitation to attend the church, 
are gravely mistaken. What is needed by 
ministers and members of churches is per- 
sonal acquaintance with laboring men, 
enough to show a genuine and sincere con- 
cern for them, and nota purely professional 
and churchly interest which talks down to 
them and tells them what they ought to do. 
And the Methodist Episcopal Church, once 
the church of the people, should redeem it- 
self in this matter. Oh, for apostles of labor, 


who will love ang fellowship working- 
men ! 





Scotch Trait of Dourness 


HE British Weekly comments very 
sympathetically upon the recent ver- 

dict of the House ct Lords by which the 
protesting minority-of the Free Church of 
Scotland — consisting ot hardly more than 
a couple of baker’s dozen ot ministers — is 
confirmed in the enjoyment and use of an 
immense sum of church property. Apart 
from the legal aspects of the case, or any 
expression of opinion as to the propriety of 
the verdict, that able organ of Nonconform- 
ity is certainly justified in extending its 
deep sympathy to the suffering majority, 
many of whom are “older men, who fora 
moment may see in it [the decision] the 
shattering ot their early dreams and the 
apparent annihilation of their lite’s work,’’ 
being ‘‘compelled when they are weary of 
the struggle once more to put out to sea 
and toss in the unquiet waters till they 
reach the desired haven.’’ And yet the 
British Weekly has great confidence in the 
potential heroism ot the Scotch Covenanter 
stock, who know, as their tathers in Scot- 
land have known, “ that the visible reward 
of fidelity is often nothing but pain and 
baffisd hope;’’ and who know, also, that 
“ii the crisis is met with faith aud firm- 
ness, the result will be « precious addition 
to those old records of constancy which 
are the reserve force of humanity.” The 
Scotchman is generally credited with a 
practical sagacity which enables him in a 
worldly way to alight on his feet wherever 
he talls; but with all this commercial can- 


niness the Scotch have also shown that 
where their religious principles or rg 
dices are touched, they are capable of 
throwing prudence to the winds and otf 
“ganging oot,” it need be, from manses 
and meaty materialities to dwell in the 
caves of the earth and to worship unshel- 
tered amid Highland crags. No doubt this 
old Scotch trait of dourness—a quality 
commended by the Apostie Paul in 2 Tim- 
othy 2: 3 — will in this hour of dark dep- 
rivation stand the now disunited United 
Free kirkmen in good stead. 


“The Effervescent” 


Relief for 


SoRVANT Head- 











Stopsthe ache, Clearsthe brain, 
Corrects acidity, Settles the stomach. 


Brings the liver and bowels into healthy action. 
Contains no heart depressing, dangerous drugs. 


Sold by druggists for 60 years. 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 


